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Reunion Dues 


The Value of the Oberlin Experience 15 Years Later 


by Ira D. Shull ’86 


EUNIONS HERE ARE A BIT LIKE VISITING AN 
OBERLIN theme park as opposed to the actual, in- 
session College. | adopt all my former trappings of 
student life—-no sleep, too much food, not enough 

-but only for 48 hours. | wear sneakers and carry 


water 
a backpack, stroll from North Quad through Tappan 
Square to town, then head over to Mudd to check my e- 
mail, and back to Burton where I'm staying. I’m always 
amazed how easily I slip into this life, how comfortable | 
feel. Walking into the 15th Reunion Headquarters in 


Barrows, | felt I had never left--as though the set of expe- 


riences I've come to think of as my adult life were a 
dream. 
Indeed, there have been times in my post-Oberlin life 


when the simplicity and assurances of college seem ideal: 


no high-stress job, no mortgage or car payments, no 
inklings of that “real world” students used to discuss with 
a mixture of scorn and dread. As a creative writing major, 


| had the time to read, write, think, and reflect. I learned 


to pay attention to the world, to notice the stars and the 
Ohio landscape and the voices of the people around me. 
These are the things | still value, that drive my profes- 
sional work and my creative life. Revisiting their origins 
feels something like a pilgrimage, a welcome attempt to 
reconnect with whatever I felt at Oberlin, whatever start- 
ed me down the path that I’m still following. 

During the weekend there were many references to 
Oberlin’s mission of “changing the world.” Not as in 
“Oberlin students can change the world”, but “Oberlin 
students must change the world.” The graduating class, 
fueled by copious amounts of idealism and (I’m guessing 
here) the dark roast coffee that has invaded town, was 
responsible for some of this rhetoric, which coincided 
with the opening of a Barnes and Noble in the Co-Op’s 
former space. But alumni also got into the act, with a few 
publicly pledging to “bring down” the capitalist system 
they believe is grossly unfair. 

Certainly activism has always been part of the Oberlin 
experience. While I generally supported the cause, in the 
vague, go-along-to get-along sense that 19- and 20-year- 
olds do many things, I wasn’t willing to build shanties on 
Wilder Bowl or occupy campus alae 

There's a difference between w orking Fa change and 
appointing yourself a standard bearer. To me, that says, 
As these students will 
ultimately find out, they can’t stamp every situation with 
an Oberlin seal of approval. What we can do is crusade 
for fairness, ethics, and compassion in life, and in deal- 
ings with others. 


“We're better than everyone else.” 


If there's an unstated Oberlin “mission,” perhaps it’s to 
offer help or guidance or knowledge to others. Whether 
or not | change the world, Oberlin changed me for the 


better. Almost 15 years later, I still feel a common bond 


with the place, a common sense of decency. That, to me, 
is what mz ikes our institution great, regardless of whether 


we speak out, act up, or fulfill a mission only in our own 
lives. ; 


Ira D. Shull is author of For the Love of Teaching: And Other 
Reasons ‘Teachers Do What They Do. He lives in Shirley, 
Massachusetts, with his wife, Anne arker Shull ’87 
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g Sophisticated Lady 


Indira Mahajan chats about her career as an opera singer as she prepares for her next role. 
by Norine Dworkin ’88 


12 Obies and the Peace Corps: A Longtime Engagement 


Lawrence Siddal reports on a late-life adventure as he spends two years in Poland; Laura 
Wendell '90 brings a library to West Africa. / by Lawrence Siddal ’52 and Bonnie 
S.Lawrence ’70 


20 Three Biologists Follow the Path Less Traveled 


There’s a lot you can do these days with a biology degree. Meet three Obies whose careers 
take them far from the laboratory and the classroom. / by Doug McInnis ’70 
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26 What Ever Happened to Religion on Campus? 


Everything, according to the author who interviewed students, professors, and the college 
chaplains in an attempt to plumb an apparent renewed quest for spirituality and the atti- 
tudes toward “organized” religious practice on campus today. / by Michele Lesie 
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Oberlin in All Its Glory 


HAVE ALWAYS TAKEN PRIDE IN BEING A GRADUATE OF OBERLIN, BUT NEVER MORE SO THAN NOW. 
OBERLIN IS VIBRANT. If you've been on campus lately and seen renovated Peters Hall, 

the spruced-up Art Museum or the new Environmental Studies Building, you know 
that this is a special time to be an Obie. It’s not just the buildings that exude a restora- 
tion of greatness; it's the energetic spirit and drive for excellence that permeate the 
atmosphere. Oberlin is in its glory simply by being Oberlin. 

The Alumni Association is humming. We seek to bring together Obies from 
around the globe to help foster our continuing relationships with each other and the 
continued excellence of Oberlin College, including the Conservatory. Notable on-cam- 
pus events included the successful Librarians Conference, the retirement symposium 
and dinner in honor of Norm Craig 53, professor of chemistry, and the retirement of 
Geoffrey T. Blodgett 53, professor of history. Other special reunions that took place 
over Commencement/Reunion Weekend were the Gathering of the African-American 
Alumni Association, the Can Consortium Reunion, the fiftieth anniversary of Gilbert & 
Sullivan Players and special events honoring the men’s athletic teams from 1950, as 
well as twenty-five years of women’s inter-collegiate varsity athletics. 

In the last year, over 100 events have been held in twenty-four regions, 
including eighteen faculty visits, a career networking program, and five community serv- 
ice events. New regional coordinators for the Alumni Association started in Ann Arbor, 
Seattle, Atlanta, San Francisco and Miami. (We still need help in Cleveland—if you're 
a Clevelander, would you like to get involved?) We look forward to publicizing athletic 
events and other off-campus events, such as the Oberlin-Pomona football game sched- 
uled for Claremont, California, on September 9, 2000. 

Oberlin is in the midst of a capital campaign, and the Alumni Association fully 
endorses its goals. At the campaign's outset, 100 percent of the members of the execu- 
tive board pledged their support. Regional campaign kickoffs were held in 
Washington, D.C., in January, and New York in April. An exciting event with the 
Oberlin Chamber Orchestra is yet to come at the Getty Museum in Los Angeles on 
October 17 of this year. I urge you to find a way to contribute according to your means. 

Over thirty alums came to campus this year as part of the Alumni in Service 
to Oberlin College (ASOC) program to lecture, conduct workshops, and meet with stu- 
dents. Already we are looking ahead to the two-day residency of our Distinguished 
Achievement Award winner this year, Joseph W. Elder ‘51 on campus in November. We 
also look forward to the V-12 reunion, the retirement celebration of Professor of 
Geology William Skinner and the dedication of the Adam Joseph Lewis Environmental 
Studies Building September 14-16, 2000. 

The Alumni Association’s activities are carried on by a devoted and loyal group 
of volunteers, including regional alumni coordinators, regional admissions recruiting 
coordinators, our 16-member executive board, and the 300-member Alumni Council 
representing alums from every class and diverse interest groups. The class presidents 
continue to keep us informed of recent developments on campus and plan our 
reunions, reminding us that it is important to share not only our talents but our material 
goods to secure the future of Oberlin. 

Our own volunteer efforts would not be successful without the outstanding 
work of our tireless Alumni Association staff, so ably led by Midge Wood Brittingham 
60, Margaret Sahs Erikson '62 and Dale Preston ’83. We deeply appreciate the support 
of Vice President Kay Thomson and President Nancy Dye. Under the leadership of 
President Dye, Oberlin’s thirteenth President, this is truly one of the most remarkable 
periods in Oberlin’s history. Be an active part of it. Enjoy the company of other Obies at 
alumni events throughout the coming year, and stay connected to Oberlin. 


DIANE E. KENTY ’77 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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a) 
Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074-1023, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
phone: 440.775.8182, fax: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. 


« Photographer’s Felony Case is Settled 
THE SPRING 2000 ISSUE of this magazine con- 
tained an account of the felony prosecution 
against me of taking bathtub pictures of my 
now-9-year-old daughter. 

As that issue went to press, we were in 
with the County 
Prosecutor's office to try to avert going to trial. 


negotiations Lorain 
The prosecutor, Greg White, had been con- 
vinced to enter into negotiations by a town 
which, in professor Mare Blecher’s words, 
“turned itself inside out and upside down in 
an act of communitarian solidarity and hero- 
ism that should be the envy of the rest of the 
country.” petitioned, 
jammed phone lines with calls, held a benefit 


People protested, 
concert and a candlelight vigil, and ultimately 
convinced Prosecutor White to meet with a 
delegation, a meeting which led to the negoti- 
ations. 

The result was a Diversion Agreement. 
The good news is that my family is spared the 
ordeal of a prolonged criminal prosecution, 


and our daughter (who was at the top of the | 
prosecutor's witness list) will not have to take | 
the stand. The bad news is that I had to agree 


that the prosecutor could destroy two of my 
photographs, had to state publicly that these 
two photographs could be interpreted as “sex- 
ually oriented,” and had to agree to participate 
in six months of counseling. 

In retrospect, this is not so much my story 
as it is Oberlin’s story. We feel that it is a story 


that needs to be told, and the question | 


became the venue in which to tell it. Although 


we were besieged by national media, we lim- | 


ited interviews to four local papers. All media 
were invited to a gathering on Monday April 


17, 2000, at which I could speak publicly for | 
| professor” to me, I immediately think of 


the first time and thank my supporters. 


The following is taken from my remarks | 


that evening: 


“My daughter is wise. There are people | 


who have told me that she is an ‘old soul.’ I 


think she will be able to make her way | 


through the tangled web of contradictions 


that fate has handed her. And once again her | 


community came through, this time to guide 
her. | have loved the qualified congratulations 
you have given us. Having you recognize the 
enormity of what | had to give up has eased 


the pain of giving it up, and those qualified 


SumMER 2000 


_ who contributed money, time, and 
energy. To everyone who helped us, 


| classes. I never had to cram for a final exam 


& & People petitioned, protested, jammed phone lines with calls, 


held a benefit concert and a candlelight vigil, and ultimately convinced Prosecutor 
White to meet with a delegation...which led to the negotiations. 7 | 9 


congratulations have helped my daughter nav- | ing a joke, but he could explain important 
igate and make sense of the events that have | ideas in ways that you got it! And he was 
swirled around us. always respectful of his students. 
I had no joy in the resolution to this case; That's a good teacher. 


I enjoyed Andrew Ward's 


it had come at too great a cost. 
Then a funny thing memoir. Thank you for that. 


A. A. Lloyd °57 
Asheville, North Carolina 


happened. I received 
another gift from my com- 
munity. Your joy and your 


s A Fitting Goodbye 
I WAS GREATLY MOVED BY 


relief have become mine.” 
The Spring issue listed sev- 


eral Oberlin alumni who os Andrew Ward's article, “In 
supported us. There are literally sane Memory of Andrew 
hundreds of other college staff, Bongiorno.” | took liter- 
administrators, faculty, and Obies ary criticism with 


Professor Bongiorno 
and felt that it was one of 
the most important courses | ever 

_ took. In fact, I was there when he entered the 
Cynthia Stewart 74 — 
Oberlin, Ohio 


_ his last class he would not lecture but just say 


my family is deeply grateful. You 
saved us. 

room for his last class before retiring. He 
stood before us and said that because it was 


Editor's note: Cynthia Stewart submitted a 
list of donors she wished to thank for their sup- 


goodbye, and we could leave whenever we 


wished. We all stood up and gave him a stand- 
port. Space limitations did not allow us to | ing ovation as he left the room. It was an 
publish the hundreds of names, but each one unforgettable moment. He was one of the 
will be acknowledged personally by the | great teachers, those who made Oberlin a 
Defense Fund Committee. | special place. 

Carolyn Doggett Smith '65 
«» One More Admirer Putnam Valley, New York 
[, TOO, AM ONE OF THE MANY admirers and for- 
mer students of Professor Bongiorno. Others | # Oberlin Journalist Intrigues Alumna 
JUST A COMMENT REGARDING the article 


“Reporting for Duty” in the Spring 2000 issue. 


may champion Freddy Artz or Barry McGill or 
William Kennick, but when you say “Oberlin 
I was fascinated to learn how many Oberlin 
Andrew Bongiorno. I studied only sophomore | alums are in journalism. Also, as 1 do not 
watch television, | have to say that when | 
heard on National Public Radio the ad for 
New 


World,” | was intrigued and enjoyed all the 


literature with him, but with the wisdom of | 


hindsight, | wish I had taken more of his 


Robert Krulwich’s program “Brave 


because | had learned what I needed to know 
along the way, in class. When | think of parts of the series very much. If only more 
programming were like that. 


Hollywood's image of a good teacher—some- 


Sylvia Sanders '56 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


one who dramatizes his material, is very 
dynamic, entertaining, witty, enthralling, 
etc.,—they wouldn't know what to make of | 
» Living for the Moment 
My HUSBAND AND I recently had the pleasure 


Professor Bongiorno: quiet, even stiff, polite, 


not at all showy, I don’t recall his ever crack- 


ed 


Letters 


4 & Their hard-headed engagement with the past influenced my 


commitment to make history and learn about it at the same time. 9 


of hearing an Oberlin Collegium Musicum 


concert in Washington, D.C. As expected, the | 


music was exquisite and was enhanced by the 


medieval atmosphere of St. Mark's Episcopal 


Church on Capitol Hill. Afterwards we 


enjoyed chatting with several articulate 


Oberlin students. As we drove home, we real- | 


ized we had been struck by the same thing. 
We had asked the students about what they 
were doing at school and what they hoped to 
do in the future. They were greatly relieved to 


hear that, in our 50-ish opinions, they need | 


not decide on a firm and final career by their 


junior year, nor even, perhaps, for years to _ 


come. Our message to them, which we wish 
we had stated more clearly at the time, is: 

Throw yourself into whatever you are 
doing. Enjoy it and get what you can from it. 
It may not be your “real career,” but while 
youre at it, do some learning and have some 
fun! 


Mary Louise Cohen '71 


Arlington, Virginia’ 


» He Made History Come Alive 


GEOFF BLODGETT has been such a valued | 


presence for so long that news of his retire- 
ment caught me by surprise. Not yet, | 
thought. As a student in his class in the early 
1960s, I recall listening spellbound as he 
wrapped his webs of wonderful words around 
historical events. Keep talking, | thought. 


cast such a spell that I couldn't help becom- 


something to do with my decision. Playing 
bad cop to his good cop, they beat it out of 
you, while he coaxed. In the end, | think it 
was the combination that did the trick. 

I was once told that he said, “Dawley went 
to Harvard and turned left.” That was true 
enough, especially in view of the radicaliza- 
tion of so many of my peers in the late 1960s 
in response to Black Power and the unrelent- 
ing punishment of Vietnam. But my real 
happened before leaving 


turning point 


Oberlin, when I went off to Mississippi in 


1963. I never talked with Geoff or his col- 
leagues about my decision to join the civil 
rights movement. I doubt some of them 
would have approved. But in unexpected 
ways, their hard-headed engagement with the 
past certainly influenced my commitment to 
make history and learn about it at the same 
time. Geoff was always curious about what we 
were up to in the field of battle, even as he did 
his best to teach us how to take off the ideo- 
logical blinders before looking at history. He 
always embodied the best in higher learning. 
Alan Dawley ’65 
Professor of History 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Editor's note: News of Geoff Blodgett’ retire- 


| ment is reported in “Around Tappan Square.” 


» A Vote against New OAM Logo 

HERE IS ONE VOTE IN FAVOR of the upbeat, 
colorful magazine design and one vote 
against the new logo. The former is fun and 
exciting; the latter is terrible and depressing. 
A logo should not be created for the mere 
sake of innovation. It should visually rein- 


_ force an idea. It should be rational in relation 


to that idea. It must resonate with the people 
who use the logo as the symbol of something 
they love. Change the letter r in the Oberlin 
logo, and you alter a powerful symbol of 


uncommonly visionary history and beliefs. It 
His lectures on modern American history | 


is not just the name of an intercollegiate 


_ football team or a banner to be waved by 
ing an historian myself. To be fair, his | 
colleagues Barry McGill and Robert Neil had | 


party animals. It stands for intense moral 
and educational commitment. The new, 
revised logo does not have the power to carry 
the historic Oberlin vision in response to big- 
otry, laziness, ignorance, and failure of 
courage. Beyond personal taste, the logo 
design is effete, frivolous, disjointed, gim- 
micky, artsy, and capricious. It treats Oberlin 
as if it were just another commercial prod- 
uct. Symbols can be modernized, but not 
whimsically, without careful thought about 
the work they do. 

Don Patterson '60 

The Plains, Virginia 


= Another Glimpse of Andrew Bongiorno 

BLESS THE ALUMNI MAGAZINE for pub- 
lishing Andy Ward’s beautiful tribute to 
Andrew Bongiorno (Spring, 2000. It told me 
why Andrew had spoken to me so tenderly 
about Andy for so long. Over a 21-year peri- 
od, which began when Andrew's dear friend, 
Ellen Johnson, visited Australia in 1987, 


_ Andrew and I corresponded voluminously. 


We also met in Oberlin while Laurine was 


still alive and after her death. | visited the 
gravestone described in Andy's tribute; 


Andrew took me to see it. Inevitably, my own 


tribute to Andrew (available through 


- Oberlin’s web site) differs substantially from 


his godson’s. As Andrew brought me to the 
Catholic Church, | that 
Heavenly Father is all-powerful and just. 


believe our 


God ‘needs’ Andrew only in the sense that, 


like all His saints, he can now intercede from 
heaven for everyone on earth who loves him. 
This is what saints in the Catholic Church, 
canonized or uncanonized, do. 

In Sincerity and Authenticity Lionel Trilling 
encapsulates Andrew's amazing, supereroga- 
tory role in my own life and in the lives of 
countless other Oberlinians: Jane Austen 
was .. ."saturated" with a "Platonic idea'-- 
she was committed to the idea of “intelligent 
love,” according to which the deepest and 


truest relationship that can exist between 


human beings is pedagogic. This relationship 
consists in the giving and receiving of knowl- 
edge about right conduct, in the formation of 


_ one person’s character by another, the accep- 


tance of another's guidance in one’s own 
growth. 


Susan Reibel Moore ’61 
Sydney, Australia 


Corrections from the Spring 2000 issue: 


Hope Keller ’79 (“Reporting for Duty’) 
left The Virginian-Pilot newspaper six years 
ago and later served as deputy editor 
of the editorial pages of the 
International Herald Tribune in Paris. 
She left the Tribune in September 1998 
to raise her infant daughter. 


OAM inadvertently ran an incorrect 
photo of Amie Ely, the 
1999 class representative 
to the Oberlin Board of Trustees. 


Che editors apologize for these errors. 
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44074: the Zip Code of Choice for 4 Adventurous Obies 


In the past few years the town of Oberlin has seen some wondrous changes, thanks, in part, to 
four recent graduates who tore up their return tickets and stayed on to work a few mir- 
acles. They are close friends who share a common vision about the town, and a 
commitment to offer their skills to the community. l Because of the individual talents 
and the vigor of each one's enterprise, townspeople and college folks can buy fresh 
organic produce every day at Sarah Kotok’s Market. They can redefine their spirits and 
bodies at Solaluna, Michelle Landau’s stress-free yoga studio. They can converge twice 
a week under bold blue-and-white striped tents to purchase fresh, organic vegetables, 
cheeses, chickens, eggs, and flowers at the Farmer’s Market, pride of Brad Masi and the 
Oberlin Sustainable Agriculture Project group. And they can dine any time wisely and 
well at the Black River Café, where Joe Waltzer offers memorable meals made with fresh 
ingredients grown by local farmers. These four Obies are the most recent cluster of 
several earlier graduates who each found something that seduced them in this little "toy" 
town. Each has provided new skills and attitudes that benefit all who live here, soften- 
ing and blurring the borderlines of town/gown strongholds. i What is it that, in this flat, 
often overcast, northeast Ohio town, has so completely captivated them? m@ Michelle 
says, "I think of the four of us as part of a community, a group who cares about the envi- 
ronment, quality of life, and open-mindedness. I think what's neat about us is how 
closely involved we are with Oberlin. We came to Oberlin College and fell in love with 
the town. The same considerations that brought us to the college--tolerance, an interest 


in expanding our knowledge—-still keep us here now.” 


What can a small town in Ohio offer to these four extraordinary Obies? 
Apparently just as much as they can offer to the town. Each one has a special reason for 
remaining here, and there is no sign of anyone leaving anytime soon. 
That’s just fine with Oberlin, and Sarah, Michelle, Brad, and Joe, too. 


all photos by John Seyfreid 


Sarah Kotok 98, who came here from Maine for a 
degree in environmental studies, put it this way: 
"Why would | want to leave? The summers here 
are wonderful: shopping at the Farmers 
Market, swimming in Chance Creek, going 
for ice cream at Miller's, or to the Milan 
Melon Festival, smelling the sweet peonies, 
picking berries, and strolling through the 
quiet streets in the warm nights of August. 
In the fall there are the clear blue skies of 
October with great orange pumpkins lining 
a bountiful market; walks along the Black 
River; browsing antique stores and flea 
markets. In winter, we trudge through the 
frosty, snow-covered golf course and 
eand cemetery with the dogs; have 


drinks at the Feve; and we play music in a 


SARAH KOTOK 


varm house by the fire. And spring. With 


the masses of tulips and daffodils, people 
sitting out on the sidewalks, breakfast on 
the front porch on the first possible warm 
morning, and sunsets that pour liquid gold 


into Michelle's yoga studio--why go 


a) 


any- 


where else?" 


Brad Masi 93 was as lyrical as Sarah. "After | 
graduated, | moved back to Colorado where | grew 
up and | worked for the Sierra Club for two years. 


BRAD MASI 


David Orr called me in the summer of 1995 
and asked if I wanted to work on the envi- 
ronmental studies center for a year. Now, 
five years later, I’m still here. Most of my 
free fun time is spent meandering around 
and exploring the Ohio landscape. I must 
admit that it has taken time for me to 
appreciate a landscape scraped so flat by 
glaciers. But the deciduous forests here are 
amazing—-from skeletal branches piercing 
swirling gray skies in winter to the explo- 
sions of color in the fall, the local landscape 
is all about drama. Some of my _ best 
moments are spent watching wispy clouds 
trail past my window while daydreaming on 
my sofa with my cat. Oberlin can be so 
quiet and tranquil, especially in the sum- 
mer! The summers have a magical quality 
here--the landscape explodes as a lush 


ereen expanse, a remarkable contrast to the 


barren starkness of winter. The hectic pace 
of the college recedes and there’s a three 
month break from the orind; schedules 
loosen up and you connect with a more 1 
sense of the community.’ 


continued 


Joe Waltzer ’98 arrived in Oberlin from New City, 
about fifty miles north of the George Washington 
Bridge, for his degree in environmental studies. “I 
had considered staying in Oberlin at various 
times during my college years, and, even 
when I first came here, I had thoughts of 
opening a restaurant. But as I was finishing 
my finals I still had no clear idea of what I 
wanted to do with my life. 

Over senior week | ran into an acquain- 
tance who was interested in selling his 
restaurant, so | explored my options and 
opened my own restaurant two months 
later.” At first Joe had visions of working 
less and being more involved in community 
organizations and the merging social scene 
of people his age, but his breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner schedule has not really permit- 
ted that, yet---at least, not to the degree he 
would like. “This is my day job and my night 
job,” he says, although he doesn't really 
strenuous hours he 


seem to mind the 


spends running the Café. 


Michelle Landau ’95, an expatriate New Yorker, 
recently bought a house in Oberlin, and her roots 
are Clearly here, although admits that she still has 
waves of yearning for authentic Big Apple pizza 
and real delicatessen-type bagels. She took 


two-and-a half years off from her studies 


and worked as manager of the Feve coffee 


shop and snack bar, and at Irene’s Café 
upstairs at the Co-op Bookstore, before 
returning to < lasses for ad bac helor’s degree 
in Englis] | first arrived 1 stu 


live here because, like 
most other New Yorkers, | 
couldn't imagine how | 
could live anywhere else. 
But because I just eased 
status, | 


into resident 


never went through a 
major period of adjust- 
ment or awareness about 
‘life in Oberlin.’ | thought 
I was simply staying around while I figured 
out where | eventually wanted to be. To my 
astonishment I've discovered that I don't 
want to live in New York, or anywhere else. 
I’m aware of how full my life is right now, 
and I finally understand that Oberlin offers 
me certain things that a big city cannot, 
including healthier living. I've made loads 
of good friends. There are some awesome 
people here, and our paths seem to cross in 
a million different ways, some involving col- 


lege, and some not." 


MICHELLE LANDAU 


Although their enterprises are all-consuming, 


the quartet manages to steal private moments to appreciate the sub- 
tle beauty of this little town and to welcome the warm friendship 
of the townspeople. This may not be New York City, but it works! 


he quartet has brought to the community a 

sharp awareness of environmental con- 

cerns. Brad says, “The focus of my work 
is the Oberlin Sustainable Agriculture Project 
(OSAP), the nonprofit organization that fuses 
town and gown. The board includes students, 
faculty, and local residents, all sharing the 
common mission of establishing of a sustain- 
able local food system. Lorain County is one 
of the most threatened counties in the coun- 
try for farmland that has been lost lost to 
sprawling urban development. We're creating 
a proactive model of farmland preservation 
that unites rural and urban communities with 
economic alternatives to support local agricul- 
ture.” 

Michelle, again: “Having the studio has 
been rewarding. Some clients come only 
occasionally, but most are ‘regulars’, and_ they 
like to keep in touch outside the studio, too. 
It's fun to compare the way they said they felt 
when they walked in, and how they actually 
feel when they leave after a class. Each per- 
son's load seems to be lightened, and that’s 
what I get from it, too. People really love to 
come, unlike the gym approach where you 
have to ‘make’ yourself work out for your own 
good. Everyone | know who does it benefits 
enormously. 

“We're not making a lot of money after pay- 
ing for equipment and advertising, and we're 
trying to develop merchandise to sell to our 
clients. But | don’t have to pay for yoga class- 
es anymore, and my full-time job at the 
college pays the bills, so I don’t stress about 
that. The ideal situation will be when I can 
balance the studio and my computer job with- 
out spending all my spare time trying to grow 
the business. But meanwhile, this is really 
fun. It’s a treat!” 

Sarah's interest in local foods led to her 
open a produce market as another outlet for 
local growers, just as her great-great grandfa 
ther, her great grandfather, and her 
grandfather had done in South Jersey, the 


heart of the Garden State, where Sarah grew 


up. A natural food store seemed to simply fall 
into place. Her store attracts townspeople, 
college faculty and administrators, and people 
from beyond the town. “Oberlin is an intricate 
pattern woven of many colorful threads. My 
goal,’ she says, “is to contribute to the pat- 
terns that already exist here.” 

There was a time when ‘learning and 
labor meant something; when students lived 
and worked intimately with members of the 
community, and the college and town both 
recognized their symbiotic relationship. I’m 
happy to see the beginnings of a return to 
that.” 

Brad says the big question remains: “If you 
graduate from Oberlin, how long does it take 
status? We 


have a couple of unique categories to describe 


before you can achieve “townie” 
a graduate who sticks around: oglios (Oberlin 
grad living in Oberlin still) or fsl (failure to 
successfully launch). I am friends with many 
students, but I have formed many rich friend- 
ships in the community, too. People in town 
are always ready to help you fix things or give 
you a hand in a bind. | never had that sense 
living in Denver—that sense of a community 
so close at hand. 

“As for the three other Obies who have 
stayed on, there is a real sense of camaraderie 
and support. A lot of our work focuses around 
what's needed to create a healthy community: 
good food, good health, and a good place. We 
sell a lot of produce to Kotok’s market and the 


Black River Café. 


on yoga sessions at Solaluna for my weekly 


And I’ve come to really rely 
recharge. I would have to say, too, that Joe 
Waltzer fuels the entire environmental revolu- 
The Black River Café is the 


preferred destination of all the environmen- 


tion in Oberlin. 


talists and other co-conspirators concerned 
with the shifting juggernaut of the global 
economy to things local and sustainable.” 
Sarah says she felt that she had to prove 
herself at first, but she succeeded in separat- 


ing herself from the stereotype of a typical 


Oberlin student who spends nine months of 


the year here and not a moment longer. 
“Inevitably, a mutual respect with the towns- 
people grew, and I enjoyed being accepted. I'd 
like to think that most people like having me 
around--but it was a difficult transition at 
times. 

And so Oberlin has acquired four new res- 
idents, devoted to the town, its people, and to 
the college that developed their leadership 


lis for the benefit of all. 
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Two New Trustees Elected to the Board 


oseph L. Molder ’53 was elected to the board 
of trustees by Oberlin alumni for a six- 
year term beginning July 2000. Molder is 


an administrator in educational facilities, 
with 26 years as head of Westover School, an 
independent school in Connecticut. While 
there, he built a strongly diverse student 
population ethnically, racially, and economi- 
cally, and developed an outreach program 
Rensselaer Institute for 


with Polytechnic 


math and with the Manhattan School 
Music. Adept at handling the finances of a 
large institution, he boosted the endowment 
from $500,000 to $24 million and presided 
over the building of a new science building. 
Molder recognizes that Oberlin’s unique- 
ness has been eroded as other schools have 
adopted coed dorms and progressive policies 
toward minority groups. He suggests that the 
College stress its continued uniqueness of a 
and a selective liberal 


major conservatory 


arts college on the same campus. 

The new trustee also spoke of the need to 
recruit the best students for Oberlin, even 
facilities. He 
noted that as only five percent of American 


above the need to build new 


families can afford an Oberlin education 


without financial aid, sufficient funding for 
scholarships and financial aid is vital. 
Funding for competitive salaries to attract 
the top faculty should also be a priority. 
Molder serves on several boards for edu- 
cational institutions, including a private 
secondary school for students with learning 
differences, an educational research foun- 


dation, and a nature center. He earned an 
MBA at Columbia, and, as an all-American 
soccer player at Oberlin, worked as the uni- 
versity's soccer coach while studying for his 
degree. He is married to Elizabeth McElroy 
Molder ’55 and has three children. 

Also elected was Amie Ely ’99 as class 
representative. Ely had triple majors (psy- 


chology, biology, and neuroscience), a 
minor, and four years’ experience on the 
track and field team, three of them as cap- 


She 


Commentary 


Review's 
and 


worked as a resident coordinator for three 


tain. was co-editor of the 


section for two years 


years. As recipient of the John Anson 
Kitteredge Grant, Ely will spend the next 12 
months researching the trial of the man who 
murdered her father and two other people 


20 years ago. 


OLLOWING A 40-YEAR CAREER AS A PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT OBERLIN, Geoffrey Blodgett 

’53 retired this year as the Robert S. Danforth Professor of History. © As historian for the 

college and town, Blodgett provided through the years a lasting and irreplaceable service to 
Oberlin and its extended community. His intricate knowledge of Oberlin architectural history led 
him to write Oberlin Architecture, College and Town: A Guide to Its Social History, as well as 
other publications that reflect his ongoing expertise in American political and intellectual histo- 
ry. These include The Gentle Reformers: Massachusetts Democrats in the Cleveland Era, 
published by the Harvard University Press, and essays on the sculptor Edmonia Lewis, the 
American novelist Winston Churchill, landscape designer Frederick Law Olmsted, reformer Henry 


George and President Grover Cleveland. 


In 1986, Blodgett was honored with the Western Reserve 
Architectural Historians award and, in 1993, with the Kerr Prize 
from the New York State Historical Association. He was a long-time 
member of the Oberlin Historical Improvement Organization, serv- 
ing two years on the Oberlin City Planning Commission and six 
years as chair of the Oberlin City Historic Preservation 
Commission. Finally, Blodgett was awarded the prestigious Oberlin 
Atumni Medal during the 2000 commencement exercises in May. 
(Details to appear in the Fall issue of OAM). 

He and his wife, Jane Taggart Blodgett ‘34, have three children, 


Lauren, Barbara, and Sally. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION TOURS 


STRATFORD FESTIVAL, ONTARIO, CANADA 


August 8-10, 2000 | : 
Escorted by Paul Moser, Associate Professor of Theater @ Travel via motor coach from Oberlin and enjoy four productions: Oscar Wilde's 


Importance of Being Earnest, Shakespeare's Hamlet and As You Like /t, and the musical, Fiddler on the Roof. Accommodations are at 
Victorian Inn on the Park. 


SHAW FESTIVAL, NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


September 6-8, 2000 
Escorted by Dewey Ganzel, Emeritus Professor of English ® Travel via motor coach from Oberlin with pickups in Cleveland. Productions 


include G.B.Shaw’s The Doctor's Dilemma, Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, Noel Coward's Stil/ Life (optional, not included), the 
musical, She Loves Me, and Luigi Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author. 


FALL FOLIAGE CRUISE 


October 4-12, 2000 
Escorted by Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53, Emeritus Professor of History # The luxurious American Queen travels the Mississippi from St. Louis 
to St. Paul. Stops include Mark Twain's boyhood town of Hannibal and river towns Dubuque, LaCrosse, and Wabasha. Brochure available. 


POLAR BEAR WATCH 


November 7-13, 2000 
The region that the polar bear rules takes his name; the 
Greek word “Arktos” means bear. Each fall the small grain 
port of Churchill on the west coast of Canada’s Hudson 
Bay becomes a stopover for more than 1,000 bears on 
their migration. From the safety of special tundra vehicles, 
| you can view these majestic creatures within close range. 
Several days are devoted completely to bear and other 
| wildlife viewing, with an additional special evening on the 
tundra when you may see the Arctic fox and snowy owl, 
| and possibly the aurora borealis. Evening presentations by 
See Arctic wildlife naturalists. Space is very limited on this all- 
ae Se Oberlin trip. Brochure available. 


JOURNEY DOWN UNDER 


January 6-27, 2001 

Escorted by Roger Laushman, Associate Professor of Biology Twenty-two days of mid-summer in the Southern Hemisphere! Our tour 
includes a week in New Zealand, with three nights in Queenstown and a tour of Milford Sound. A unique feature of our tour will be four 
days in Tasmania, including the World Heritage Wilderness area of Cradle Mountain-Lake St.Clair National Park. We will spend four days at 
the Great Barrier Reef area with some time with Jesse Low ‘84, who works for the agency responsible for the day-to-day management of 
the Reef. Optional extension to Alice Springs and Ayers Rock. Brochure available. 


OTHER FUTURE TOURS: 
| - Costa Rica, Darien Jungle, and Panama Canal, March 2001 
| London Theater, June 2001 
Cruise Alaska’s Coast Wilderness, July 2001 
Spain and Bilboa Museum, fall 2001 a 
< @ Egypt and Lake Nasser Cruise, January 2002 | ; 
@ Peru: Amazon and Machu Pichu, spring 2002 | the OBERLIN Z 
® Russian Waterways, summer 2002 i ame Bos 
@ Alsace and JFO eat ee ao 
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Mahajan is 

often seen on stage 
at the New York 
City Opera. 

Here, she muses 
about what her 
next role with the 
company may be. 


PROFILE 


Sophisticated Lady 


Indira Mahajan sounds off on her latest opera challenge B by NORINE DWORKIN ’88 photos by Richard Frank 
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F YOU EVER REALLY WANT TO KNOW HOW TO GET TO 


Carnegie Hall, just ask Indira Mahajan ‘88. Sure, 


she can spin you toward 57th Street and point out 


the prestigious building. But last year, Mahajan ‘88 


stood on that legendary stage herself and made her 


own debut with the Gay Men’s Chorus. Belting out 


Christmas carols, she logged one more success in a 


steady stream of successes that continues to boost her 


currency as one of opera's rising sopranos. 


Mahajan, who flirted with becoming a voice 


major and then abandoned the idea to pursue African 


American Studies, still managed to take lessons at the 


; rw ~ ) “ ’ . i : 
Conservatory. But it wasn’t until after graduation that 


20: 0.0 


she pursued her training fulltime at the New School's 
New York 


Academia Musicale Ottorino Respighi in Italy. Today, 


Mannes College of Music in and the 
she sings principal roles with the New York City Opera 
and appears frequently with other companies, nation- 
ally and internationally. 

In the five years since completing a master’s 
degree in music, Mahajan’s racked up several meaty 
roles: Susanna in The Marriage of Figaro, Musetta in 
La Boheme, Moppet in Paul Bunyan (on roller skates), 
the title roles in The Cunning Little Vixen, Handel's 
Esther and Suor Angelica, and, most recently, Clara in 


the New York Philharmonic 


Ss concert performance ol 


rT 
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The subway is still 
the fastest way to 
get to Lincoln 
Center. Some day, 
she'll be driven ina 
shiny limousine. 


66 
Station 
1 


St Lincoln Ctr 
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Porgy and Bess with Bobby McFerrin at the helm. 
With Mahajan between rehearsals for her 
next big debut—Lucia, the mad murderess in Lucia di 
Lammermoor—tor New York's DiCapo Opera, we met 
at a café near her Upper West Side apartment, where, 
over salads, she shared her strategies for reeling in the 


big roles. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine: What's the first thing you do 


when you land a new role? 


Indira Mahajan: | listen to the entire opera and get inspi- 
ration from the music. Then I translate it. Most of the 


stuff I’m doing now is in Italian. 
OAM: Do you speak Italian? 


IM: I'd love to be fluent in that language, but I’m not 
yet. That's why picking up the nuance of the language 
vas very helpful—-it brings the role to life onstage. 


OAM: What's th 


next step: 


IM: I begin learning the most difficult parts of the 
a huge solo 


music. In Lucia, there’s the mad scene 
scene, maybe 18 minutes or so long, where she goes 
insane at the end. [After Lucia is forced for political 
reasons to marry a man she doesn't love, she murders 
her husband on their wedding night.] I think about 
the character and the motive of every scene shess in. 
Lucia is a role I've always wanted to do. I've always 
liked the music, and the role is a great showcase for a 
soprano. But it’s technically challenging, and requires 
stamina, because the most challenging aspect of the 
role comes at the very end of the opera. That's why I’m 
happy my first Lucia is in a safe place, in a small 
house. 

After I learn the music, I “straightjacket’— 
that’s when you learn the music as written by the 
composer with no ornamentation. Once I’m secure 
with the music, then I add ornaments and cadenzas to 
be interpolated in specific parts of the arias. You don't 
want to be a carbon copy of someone else, which is 
very easy to do because there are such great record- 
ings of the singers who've done these roles. You try to 
find your own voice with roles that everyone else has 
done, that everyone is familiar with. 


OAM: Where does the dramatic motivation come in? 


IM: Many characters in opera are loosely based on clas- 
sic works of literature, so I go directly to the source. | 
also watch movies set during the period that corre- 
sponds to the period of the opera—Dangerous Liaisons 
and Amadeus both give a sense of the social customs 
and style of the culture, for instance—the way you 
hold your hands when youre sitting, or how you pick 
up your dress when you're walking. Things we're just 


not used to in our jeans culture. 
OAM: Where else do you find inspiration? 


IM: | have a library of operas by directors like Franco 
Zetterelli. And there are singers whom I really admire, 
like Maria Callas or Terese Stratas. They may not 
always have the most beautiful voices, but they bring 
something uniquely beautiful to the role. 


OAM: You had a year to prepare for the role of Susannah 
in the Virginia Opera’s Marriage of Figaro. Because 
youve been on the road performing, how much time 
do you have to get ready for Lucia? 


IM: I didn’t have a lot of time to work on this piece, so 
this is where experience is important because | know 
exactly where to focus. It can be oy erwhelming to look 
at a score in its entirety, so | use what I call the “divide 
and conquer” tactic. I divide the score by acts and 


scenes and conquer a little more every dav based on 
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how much time | have. It’s about time management, 
especially if you're learning on the go. My first year 
working professionally was my busiest year, learning 
new roles while singing other roles. Over the years I’ve 


learned not to work harder, but smarter. 


OAM: Is the preparation process any different when 
pict I ) 

youre learning a role for New York City Opera com- 

pared with a smaller company like DiCapo? 


IM: When you're working on the level of New York City 
Opera, they help prepare you. You have music coach- 
es who will go over your role with you at least three 
times a week before the show goes up. I do the same 
preparation whether I’m with a small company or a 
big one, but experience has taught me how to prepare 
on my own. Smaller companies don’t have the 
resources to coach you, so you've got to come in with 
your music learned. You're expected to be off book by 
the first day of rehearsal and have a working knowl- 
edge of the score. 


OAM: Who helps you polish a role? 


IM: It really does take a village. | work with my moth- 
er, who is also an opera singer. The older I grow, the 
more I appreciate her style, which is slow and 
methodical. I have a voice teacher, as well, Pat 
Misslin. And a musical coach or conductor, who helps 
make sure I’m learning the music right. There's noth- 
ing worse than learning it wrong because that can be 
very difficult to undo. I’m also working on Lucia with 
singers who have done the role before. That's an oral 
tradition. They pass on their gems, things they've dis- 
covered about this character, to the next generation. 


OAM: You're so tiny. Do people ever wonder how you 
manage these big roles? 


IM: People are always surprised about the volume I can 
produce because they equate making a big sound with 
a big body. It’s not about that. It’s about strength, 
endurance, and learning to sing in your body. You dont 
have to be big—-you have to be strong. | do yoga, 
about 15 minutes a day. It’s really good for breathing, 


and that’s what singing is all about. 
OAM: Does much of your practice focus on singing? 


IM: | practice every day, but I don’t sing for hours at a 
time. The more secure you are with your vocal tech- 


nique, the less stressful it is to learn a new role. 


OAM: Of course, all the preparation in the world won't 
insulate you from the surprises of performing live in a 


theater. What's the most shocking thing that has ever 
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happened to you on stage? 
IM: I've made every major mistake possible. In The 
Marriage of Figaro, | was supposed to jump into 
Figaros arms. He'd twirl me around, and then we'd 
land on the bed and begin the scene. One time, as we 
landed, the bed collapsed. My dress was stuck under- 
neath. We couldn’t move, and we started laughing. 
The audience had stopped applauding, the harpsi- 
chord was rolling to begin the dialogue, and we 
couldn't stop. Then the audience joined in, and they 
were laughing at us and with us, and applauding. We 
had to stop the show for three minutes-- a long time. 
I've also walked out of my shoes, fallen, 
tripped, forgotten words, run out of breath at the end 


of a phrase—my mouth is open but there’s nothing 
coming out. When you make mistakes like these, you 
improve, because you've got to find your way and 


youve got to improvise. You've just got to go with it. 


OAM: What's most rewarding about putting a role 
together? 


IM: It’s always a labor of love for me. I really enjoy the 
preparation, and sometimes the preparation is more 
rewarding than the actual outcome. | find that I've 
learned the most about my voice and what it can do 
through this process. ¢ 


Lucia di Lammermoor was performed April 8-May 14 
in New York City and throughout New England. 


Norine Dworkin is a New York City writer and editor. 


Every moment 
counts when 
Mahajan is 
preparing for a new 
opera role. She 
makes notes while 
waiting for her 
lunch to be served 
at the cafe just 
around the corner. 


_ Spent with the Corps can significantly change the future lives an 


Obies and the Peace 
Corps: | 


ALMOST 40 YEARS HAVE PASSED since President John F. Kennedy first chal- 
lenged Americans to serve the causes of peace and cross-cultural 
understanding by living and working in the developing world. | 

An excerpt from Kennedy’s inaugural address captures well the essence 
of the Peace Corps’ philosophy: “To those people in the huts and villages of 
half the globe struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our 
best efforts to help them help themselves.” _— 

Oberlin College has had a strong relationship with the Peace Corps since 
the earliest days of the organization's existence. Between 1963 and 1967 the 
Peace Corps located one of its first regional recruiting and training centers on 
Oberlin’s campus, often ao faculty members and students to assist in 
_ administrative and educational tasks. 

Year in and year out, Oberlin’s graduates volunteer for service in the 
eg at a rate unprecedented for a school its size. Currently Oberlin ranks. 
sixth nationally among smaller colleges and universities, out-volunteering 
Institutions such as Dartmouth, Reed, and Johns Hopkins University. During any 
given year there are about 20 Oberlinians stationed with the Peace Corps at 
every corner of the globe, involved in almost every imaginable pe ime 
| careers of 
Its volunteers, such as Laura Wendell ’90, founder of the World Library 
Partnership, an organization inspired by her service in Togo, West Africa. 

~ Although the average age of volunteers, 30, has remained fairly constant 

. Since the Peace all inception, an ever-increasing number of retirees are 
_ opting to get involved. Lawrence Siddall ’52, who served two years teaching in 

Poland at the age of 67, is a case in point. Volunteers of any age are capable 

of making meaningful contributions to the cause, and the Peace Corps oper- 
ates in many locales, performing such a wide array of functions, that anyone 
sharing in its vision and dedication to service is welcome and needed. 
-Oberlinians have ee penne to meet this challenge, whether they 
ee nium or the last. 


. “If any of my family or 
friends thought | was a bit reckless or naive 
when I told them I was going to join the 

Peace Corps, they kept it to themselves.” 


A Late-Life Adventure: My Two 


Years in the Peace Corps 


by Lawrence Siddall '52 


IT WAS PAST MIDNIGHT AND | COULDN'T SLEEP. A COLD 
WIND RAPPED AT THE LEAKY WINDOWS, AND WHAT LITTLE 
HEAT THERE HAD BEEN IN THE SMALL FOURTH-FLOOR 
APARTMENT OF MY SCHOOL HAD LONG SINCE DEPARTED. 
The building was like a fortress, almost 100 years 
old, now empty and locked for the night. In a few 
hours a torrent of 650 adolescents would be roaring 
through the halls below. I was feeling restless and 
edgy. It had been my worst day. Going through my 
mind was what to do about the noisy and disruptive 
behavior in one of my classes. I was still having trou- 
ble keeping this class quiet during lessons, and my 
patience was weakening. | hadn't yet figured out 
what I was doing wrong. | was thinking of going to 
the director, but what would [| tell him? After six 
weeks I was having doubts about teaching for two 
years in this foreign land 3,000 miles from home. 
From under my covers [| stared into the darkness 
and wondered what | had gotten myself into. 

If any of my family or friends thought I was a bit reck- 
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less or naive when | told them I was going to join the Peace 
Corps, they kept it to themselves. I’m sure they wondered why 
a 67-year-old grandfather would want to leave the comforts of 
home to live in a remote village in some far corner of the 
world. By the time | retired in July 1996 I had already applied 
to the Peace Corps to teach English and requested to be sent 
to South America because | wanted to learn Spanish. Within 
the next several months I had a massive tag sale, put my fur- 
niture in storage, sold the house I had lived in for 36 years, and 
vaited 

| received my “invitation” in April 1997. | was won- 


dering which country it would be: Ecuador, Peru, perhaps 
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was a friendly, 
40-something factory worker. 
He spoke no Engiish, but, in spite 


of that, 


Bolivia. Then | read the letter. | was going to Poland, with 
departure in two months. The pang of disappointment was 
brief, however, because | had lived in Munich for two years in 
the mid-1950s but had not traveled in Central Europe. 

In early June our group of about 80 volunteers assem- 
bled for “staging” in Washington, D.C. After several 
orientation sessions and an overnight, we flew to Warsaw and 
took a bus to Radom, an industrial city of 250,000 located two 
hours to the south, where we would spend the next 11 weeks 
receiving our pre-service training. In addition to excellent 
instruction in Polish, there were classes and speakers on cross- 
cultural issues. Fifty of us had courses in teaching English as 
a foreign language. The other 30 would be serving as consul- 
tants to environmental agencies. 

Each of us lived with a local family (who received 
a stipend from the Peace Corps), so from the beginning we 
were exposed to Polish food, customs, and the language. My 
“family” was a friendly, 40-something factory worker whose 
wife lived in a village 20 miles away, where she taught in an 
elementary school. He spoke no English, but in spite of that, 
we got along well. 

Most of the host families lived in apartment com- 
plexes scattered throughout the city. Children or parents often 
gave up their rooms and slept on the living room couch to 
accommodate their American guests. | was fortunate to have 
more privacy than many of my friends and was spared being 
witness to family squabbles and pressure from “host moms” to 


eat more than some thought humanly possible. 


In late August | arrived in Swidnica, a city of 


65,000 in southwest Poland near the Czech border. The 
school director greeted me with a warm handshake and a bou- 
quet of flowers, as is the custom. Dzien dobry. Witamy w 
naszej szkole. (Hello. Welcome to our school.) | had only three 
days to get settled and prepare for classes, where I would soon 
discover that my preparation had little to do with the realities 
of what went on in the classroom. 

During the Communist era, Russian was the main 
foreign language taught in the schools. The Peace Corps came 
to Poland in 1990 at the request of the Ministry of Education 
with the goal of having a new generation learn English. The 
agreement was for volunteers to teach in high schools 


(lyceums) for about ten years, thus the Peace Corps will leave 


Poland in June of 2001. 

To be assigned an American teacher, a school had to 
provide housing, either at the school or in the community. My 
modest apartment was fairly comfortable, though to save coal 
in the winter the director didn’t heat the school on weekends; 
my portable gas heaters usually provided adequate heat in my 
apartment. During especially cold weather my students some- 
times had to wear jackets and mittens in class, where the 
temperature wasn't much above 50 degrees. 

The Peace Corps required a school to have a Polish 
teacher of English grammar; the volunteer focused mainly on 
conversation. To my surprise | was informed that | would be 
the only teacher for 120 third-year students, teaching mostly 
grammar. For me, a retired psychotherapist who hadn't been in 
a classroom for decades, the task initially felt overwhelming. 


SAW MY STUDENTS IN CLASSES OF 30, TWO OR THREE 

TIMES A WEEK. I came to enjoy teaching, but deal- 

ing with classroom discipline was another matter. 

The morning after my restless night, the students 
in my problem class could tell something was amiss by the 
look on my face. “I have something to tell you. I have decided 
to go to the director today and tell him that I don’t want to be 
your teacher this year. This class is too noisy and disruptive. 
There is too much talking during lessons. Some of you have 
been rude. I've reminded you enough.” 

There was a long pause. Then Katarzyna stood up. 
Holding onto her desk she said, “Please, Mr. Siddall, don’t go 
to the director. We will try harder to be quiet. Please give us 
another chance.” Then there followed pleas from Pawel, who 
the day before had lent me a cassette of his favorite music: 
Lukasz, the best student in class; and Magda, one of the worst 
offenders, but always cheerful. Things were better after that, 
and it was some consolation to learn that they were often this 
way with their Polish teachers. . 

This was perhaps the brightest class in the school 
(almost half were A students), and keeping them busy and 
interested was a major challenge. | learned a lot from them 
about Polish history and culture, of which they were proud. 
Once I asked what I should know about their social customs. 
and Dorota informed me that it’s impolite for a man to talk to 


a woman with his hands in his pockets. As I look back, most 
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of my students were respectful, hardworking, and often fun to 
be with. Many did very well academically and went on to the 
university. 

In my second year | shared teaching with the three 
other English teachers who taught mostly grammar. | had 210 
second- and third-year students. Instead of 30 in each class 
session, | had 15, which made teaching much easier. We spent 
more time on writing and talking about a variety of subjects, 
such as the environment, the culture of the United States 
(“Mr. Siddall, were you a hippie?”), favorite films and movie 
stars, pop music, geography, the NATO bombing in Kosovo, 
art history, listening to selections from Handel's Messiah at 
Christmas, writing a brief autobiography, and sports. “Have 
you seen Michael Jordan play basketball?” Tomek, whose 
mother lived in Canada, asked one day. 

“No,” I said, “but in America | live only 30 kilometers 
from Springfield, Massachusetts, where basketball was invent- 
ed and where the Basketball Hall of Fame is.” Tomek and his 
friends seemed delighted with this bit of information. It was 
his life dream to see the Chicago Bulls play. We also had fun 
singing in English, although girls enjoyed this more than the 
boys. Their favorite was Oh! Susanna. 

My school, with an enrollment of 650, was consid- 
ered the best lyceum in the city. Students were required to 
take an entrance examination. Academic standards were high 
and a lot of homework was assigned, which allowed students 
little free time. Unlike schools in our country, there are very 
few extra-curricular activities and no interschool sports pro- 
grams. Students are required to learn two foreign languages. 
Almost all the students in my school chose English, which 
many had been learning for several years. Other languages 
available were German, Russian, French, and Latin. 

Except for the teachers of English, none of the other 
23 instructors spoke much English, so for the first several 
weeks I was pretty much ignored in the teachers’ room. | felt 
isolated and wished my Polish were better. Then one morning 
a woman | had not met came up and said, “Good morning. My 
name is Urszula and | teach English here part time. How do 
you like it here in our school?” 

| thought to myself, Not all that well so far. We chat- 
ted for a few minutes before the bell rang, and then she said, 
“T would like to invite you to my home for supper sometime 
soon and meet my husband and two sons.” This was my first 
invitation, and over time I would become good friends with 
Urszula and her family. Her husband Alexander was an engi- 
neer who worked for the municipal water department, and 
their two pre-adolescent boys were quite good in English but 
a little shy. 

During many of my visits there were relatives, 
friends, or neighbors sitting around talking and laughing. | 
sometimes went with the family on excursions in their VW 
Golf over winding roads through the rolling countryside, with 
the mountains bordering the Czech Republic in the distance. 

| taught the minimum requirement of 18 hours a 
week from Monday through Thursday, but many hours were 


necessary for classroom preparation. | met with students after 


classes, too, for practice in conversation. I was paid a begin- 
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ning Polish teacher’s salary of a little more than $200 a month 
by the school, and $90 was added by the Peace Corps. While 
this was adequate, especially because I didn’t have to pay rent, 
many teachers in Poland struggle to make ends meet, even if 
they teach extra hours. The average monthly wage nationally is 
about $400. An extra project included meeting with a group of 
English teachers from other schools in the city, and another 
involved the local Lutheran church, known as the Peace 
Church because of its association with the Peace of 
Westphalia that ended the Thirty Years’ War in 1648. It was 
built in 1656 and is unique for its wooden construction, archi- 
tectural design, and beautiful interior artwork. Though the 
church could seat 3,000 people, only about 50 attend Sunday 
services. Audiocassettes in Polish, German, and English were 
available, but when | heard the one in English I could hardly 
understand it. With encouragement from the pastor, I did 
some research, wrote a new text, then recorded it in a profes- 
sional studio. 


URING MY FIRST YEAR IN SWIDNICA (PRONOUNCED 
SHVIDNEETZA), | was the only American or 
native speaker of English. (The following year 
a woman from England came to teach in 
another school.) One of the local weekly newspapers pub- 
lished an article about me, and because of this | made another 
good friend. Wioletta was an obstetrician whose parents and 
sister lived in Chicago. She contacted me after reading the 
article to ask if | would help her improve her English. Though 
she had an active private practice in addition to her staff duties 
at the hospital, she was considering emigrating to join her fam- 
ily in the States. Also, she was earning much less than 
physicians in Western Europe or the United States. Our 
lessons were informal, often over coffee, or sometimes having 
supper at her home with her partner, Jurek, who worked as a 
pharmacist, and she invited me to special occasions such as 
Christmas Eve dinner with other guests. When she had time 
we also did some sightseeing, driving around in a white 1980s 
Dodge, an ex-police car that Jurek had shipped over from 
California for reasons that | never quite understood. 

The Poles like to eat, drink, and socialize, so being 
invited into their homes was always fun. Though Poland isn’t 
famous for its cuisine, there are a variety of interesting dishes 
as a result of so many cultural influences over the centuries. 
Meals on Christmas and Easter are the most elaborate, and, of 
course, most celebrations would not be complete without 
plenty of beer and vodka. 

To fully appreciate these occasions | made a real 
effort to learn Polish. I found it a difficult language, and 
though | would eventually become moderately proficient, it 
would be a source of frustration during my two years not to 
become more fluent. My students enjoyed testing my pronun- 
ciation skills with such words as przyrodoznawstwo (natural 
science), czterdziestoletni (40 years old), dalekowzrocznosc (far- 
sightedness), and skrzypce (violin), usually to much laughter, 
but they cheered when I got it right. 

. My tutor and friend during my last vear was Anita, a 


newspaper editor who spoke excellent English. We met week 


ly at the small apartment she shared with her Artur, who was 
also in the newspaper business. Anita was widely read, easy to 
talk to, and always patient as | struggled with Polish grammar. 
| especially enjoyed her helping me write accounts in Polish 
about my trips. 

| traveled extensively during my tour, both within 
Poland and in other countries. The high points for me, besides 
sampling the food, were wandering through the art museums 
and going to symphony concerts in Warsaw, Krakow, Venice, 
Florence, Milan, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, and, with 
a touch of the exotic, Moscow and St. Petersburg. I usually 
went by train, but flew to Russia because of the distance. 
Many Polish cities have excellent opera and theater compa- 
nies, art museums, and a variety of on-going cultural events 
such as jazz and film festivals. 

In retrospect, the most difficult time for me was the 
first three months, partly because of the adjustment to the 
demands of teaching, but also because my Peace Corps 
friends were miles away and | was just beginning to make 
Polish friends. Fortunately, | had brought a laptop computer 
and portable printer, so | could maintain correspondence with 
family and friends. 

I left Poland at the end of June 1999. After stopovers 
in Amsterdam and Cardiff, Wales, followed by three delightful 
weeks in Ireland, | arrived home on July 24. Since then | have 
bought a house, retrieved my furniture, and have begun study- 
ing Spanish. 


Maybe I'll get to South America after all. 


Lawrence Siddall was born in China, where his father was a 
medical missionary, and grew up in Oberlin. After graduating 
from Oberlin College, he served two years in the U.S. Army, the 
final year in Munich. Following his military separation there he 
attended lectures in art history for two semesters at the 
University of Munich. In September 1956 he began what he 
calls his first big adventure by driving overland with an army 
friend from Germany to India in a VW Beetle. From there he 
worked his way back to the States on a freighter. 

He earned a MSW degree at the University of 
Connecticut, an EdD degree at the University of 
Massachusetts, and, from 1962 until his retirement in 1996, 
was a psychotherapist, most recently with Kaiser Permanente in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, where he now lives. 

Siddall says that he is learning Spanish, and volun- 
teering several hours a week at a local elementary school, 
helping children for whom English is a second language. He 
has been working with two boys and a girl in third grade from 


Tibet, Russia, and Mongolia, and a boy in fifth grade who is 


from Japan. “Being with them in their classrooms is a mini- 


adventure in itself,” he observed. 
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are works by African writers--literature 
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WHEN LAURA WENDELL ’90 ARRIVED IN TOGO, WEST 
AFRICA, AS A PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEER, HER PLAN WAS TO 
HELP TOGOLESE VILLAGERS BUILD AND MAINTAIN FISH 
PONDS. 


But as she discovered the true needs of the 
village of Yikpa, she found herself coordinating an 
entirely different project: establishing a village 
library. 

\s momentous as the task was for the village, ulti- 
mately it was even more significant for Wendell: it helped 
hape her life's work. Opening a tiny library in the small 
\frican town, and realizing that similar needs existed world 

de, spurred her to initiate the World Library Partnership, a 
nonprotit organization that provides financial help and advice 
o libraries in deve loping nations 
Libraries were far from her mind when Wendell 


| in Yikpa in late 1991. Armed with a Oberlin degree in 


biopsychology and Peace Corps training in fisheries, 
the New Jersey native set out to help the villagers improve the 
management of their fishponds. Yet she soon discovered that 
government plans don't always jibe with residents’ wishes. The 
villagers in Yikpa had no interest in raising more fish. 

So Wendell scrapped the fisheries project and moved 
on to others, including poultry vaccination and farming exper- 
iments, none ol which captured the Imaginations of the 
townspeople. It wasn't until a man who taught a literacy class 
for older women approa¢ hed her about obtaining books for the 
class that she was struck with the idea for a library. “A lot of 
thoughts ( lic ked Wn my head uw ONnCe ‘ she Savs 

Wendell had seen the villagers’ intense interest in the 
written word and the value they placed on education. Many 
came to her house to peruse her American magazines cle sprite 
their illiteracy in English. And she had often seen villager: 


rbacl| 


reading tattered pap 


An older man said 


| thought only white people 
wrote books.” 


light at the Peace Corps compound. 

She realized that the need for books was great, not 
just for the literacy class, but for the whole community. “I had 
yet to figure out a project that the villagers were excited about, 
and the library set them afire.” 

Wendell and the literacy teacher, local shopkeeper 
Norbert Adewuho, sought book donations from local sources 
such as the U.S. Embassy library and a grant from the Friends 
of Togo (a group of returned Peace Corps volunteers). They 
also raised funds themselves, buying we in both French, 
the language taught in Togolese schools, and Ewe (EH-vay), 
the local language. The books, which they placed on shelves in 
Norbert’s popular little store, included state textbooks, fiction 
by African authors, books on agriculture and health, encyclo- 
pedias, and American classics. 

Those 200 books were Yikpa’s first library. To 
Americans, accustomed to libraries with thousands of volumes 
and computers and Internet access, a few shelves of books 
may seem trivial. But to villagers in Yikpa, that small collection 
was a wondrous thing. 

“One older man holding a book said to me, ‘Before | 

saw these books in Ewe, I thought only white people wrote 
books,” Wendell says. 
Circulation figures proved the library's popularity. 
Although ee had only 200 residents, the book sign-out reg- 
ister logged 2,000 entries in the first month. The villagers even 
coined a new ae in Ewe for the tiny library: 
place.” 

With the success of the project immediately evident, 
Wendell and the villagers came to appreciate the need for a 
real library. On a trip home to the States, Wendell raised 
$3,000—mostly from family and friends. In 1994, a two-room 
library, built by the villagers themselves, opened for business. 
Over time the building has become a true community center, 
hosting literacy classes, story times, and discussion groups. 

Her Peace Corps stint completed, Wendell returned 
home, married Jurgen Henn, a German citizen whom she had 
met in logo, and took a research job at Duke University. But 
thoughts of the village library and how she might help those in 
other poor countries stayed with her. In early 1996 she sent a 
survey to Peace Corps volunteers inquiring about library pro- 
jects they had initiated 
lhe volunteers ranked 


' 17 9 “ 
| found hundreds, she Says. 


“book reading 


libraries as being really important in a community. There was a 
huge vacuum.” 

That realization spurred Wendell into taking action. 
She quit her job and opened the World Library Partnership as 
a general support organization for people trying to start libraries 
around the world. From an office in her home in rural Bahama, 
North Carolina, where the walls display posters of African 
scenes and events, she oversees the various programs that have 
evolved since WLP’s creation four years ago. 

First, she established a sister libraries program, similar 
to a sister cities program, connecting libraries worldwide 
through cultural exchange programs and offering new resources 
to poor libraries. The Carolina Friends School in Durham was 
paired with her library in Yikpa. Today there are about a dozen 
such partnerships. 


EXT UP WAS A CONTRACT WENDELL RECEIVED FROM 
UNESCO (United Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural Organization) to pro- 


Nations 


duce a manual and research guide on starting 

and running a library. UNESCO distributes “Libraries for All,” 

which has been translated into Spanish, French and, soon, 

Indonesian, free to libraries in developing countries. WLP pro- 
vides it at cost in the United States. 

Two years ago, WLP launched 

Inform the World, a librarian volunteer program, or, as Wendell 


its latest program, 


likes to think of it, a mini-Peace Corps for librarians. Last year 
ten American librarians spent a month carrying out hands-on 
service projects at rural libraries in Zimbabwe. They were a 
diverse lot: an HIV/AIDS librarian from the New York 
Department of Health; a school librarian from Albuquerque; 
librarians from Hewlett Packard, The Boston Globe, and the 
World Bank; and two recent library school graduates. 

Before they depart, volunteers receive training in book 
donation, repair, cataloguing, and funding at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. They're then off to Zimbabwe, 
where they are paired off and sent to rural areas. 

Kenlee Ray, a former librarian/information specialist a 
the World Bank in W: ashington, D.C., was a 1999 ites 
assigned to a library in a school called 


means “progress. 


“Mpumelelo,” which 
The village had a freest: inding library built by 
a former Peace C orps worker, but the building was unusable 


bec: ause it |: 1c ke dw indows and doors. 
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The one-room school library had 1,000 to 2,000 
books, but “that’s a deceptive number,” Ray says. “Most of 
these libraries are filled with book donations. They're not 
only useless, but very often they get 25 copies of the same 
book." 

The Mpumelelo library, for example, had 50 copies 
of the Horatio Hornblower series and 25 copies of David 
Copperfield. 

Book donations are a pet peeve of the WLP because 
more often than not, donated books don't fit the needs of the 
recipients. “People are well intentioned, but the reasons peo- 
ple give books are not the reasons people want books,” 
Wendell says. 

In general, she says, people give books because they 
have outlived their usefulness. Very rarely are donated books 
written specifically for developing countries. Often they're 
irrelevant; sometimes they're outdated; occasionally they're 
even moldy. 

Such donations can put off, or even insult, the 
recipients. What the libraries in Zimbabwe really need, Ray 
says, are great novels geared toward adults and speakers of 
English as a second language. Most Zimbabwean adults 
speak English—it’s taught in schools from the early grades 
on—but donated works such as Shakespeare and the poetry 
of John Donne are far too difficult for them. What the vil- 
lagers want are works by African writers—literature they can 
identify with. 

“If you want to encourage a reading population and 
use of a library, you need books that are appealing, and you 
need to constantly stock,” Ray says. “That's one of the pur- 
poses of the book coupon program.” 

The WLP Book Certificate Program raises money to 
provide librarians with coupons that can be redeemed at an 
annual book fair held by the nonprofit Zimbabwe Book 
Development Council. There, librarians use the certificates 
to select books needed at their particular facility. “A hundred 
dollars can go a really long way,” Ray says. 

While at the Mpumelelo library, Ray took inventory, 
attempted to weed the collection, sorted new books, and 
worked with students who came in to check out materials. 

The conditions, she says, were appalling. “There are 
termite tunnels going all around the room. Books get eaten by 
mice; they get eaten by termites. The shelves lean. When we 
do inventory, we find things that are unusable.” But even 
under the most adverse conditions, the desire for learning sur- 
vives. Maggie Hite, WLP’s assistant director and volunteer 
leader for the Zimbabwe trip, saw a moving example of that 
last year. 

“I went to one library in the eastern highlands,” she 
says. “They had built a school and community library. We were 
shown shelves with the header ‘Our Humble Beginnings. On 
them were books the parents and teachers had made. ‘Ten 
years ago they were worried that their children were not learn- 
ing to read, so they pooled their money and bought paper, a 
pen, and twine.” The concerned parents had gone to a local 
tourist spot and sifted through trashcans for old magazines. 
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They wrote stories in longhand, cut pictures from the maga- 
zines, and pasted them on the pages to illustrate the stories. 
Lastly, they bound the pages with twine. 

“That made up the first library,” Hite says. “That 
example solidifies how important libraries and literacy can be, 
and how much people will work for access to that. I kept that 
image in mind the whole time | was in Zimbabwe.” 

Volunteers found clever ways to encourage interest in 
the rural libraries. Two painted murals on the library walls. 
Some brought gifts 
paper 


a broach, a box of pencils, a pad of 
and raffled them off to raise money and pique interest. 
Another brought a disposable camera and announced to the 
schoolchildren that she would take pictures of all those who 
had signed up for library memberships. 


Last year, Hite was lucky to witness an astonishing 
sight, possibly the wave of the future in rural areas: The 
Electro-Communications Donkey Cart. Developed by the 
Rural Library and Resource Development Program of 
Zimbabwe, the cart is a small donkey-pulled bookmobile that 
can go where motorized vehicles cannot. Aside from books, 
there are solar panels on board that furnish electricity to run a 
TV with VCR and a laptop computer. 

Hite attended a test run of the donkey cart at a rural 
school of 100 children. “Ninety percent had never seen a TV,” 
she says. “We played a video, and those kids were completely 
entranced. Now they use it for entertainment as well as edu- 
cation.” 

Because of the mounting political tenion, Wendell 
cancelled the July departure to Zimbabwe, and the WLP is try- 
ing to organize a group to go to South America, where the need 
for libraries is just as urgent. 

Wendell has yet to accompany volunteers to Africa. 
With daughter Julia, 2, and a second child expected in the fall, 
the time is not quite right. Some day she and her family hope 
to move there permanently. For now, she is happy to work on 
WLP projects, and plan an expansion of the volunteer and 
book certificate programs to other African countries, and to 
South America. 

She's still surprised that Laura Wendell, biopsycholo- 
gist, somehow turned into Laura Wendell, library advocate, 
but from the moment she began working on the tiny library in 
Yikpa, libraries have been her passion. “It's been tremendous- 
ly rewarding. If | knew then what I know now, I’m not sure | 
would have had the courage to do it, but I’m very glad I did. I 
hope to stay involved for many years to come.” 


For more information about the World Library Partnership, 
write Laura Wendell, 1028 Bahama Road, Bahama, NC 
27503; e-mail her at yovo@prodigy.net, or visit the WLP Web 


site at www.rtpnet.org/wlp. 


Bonnie Lawrence is a copy editor at News & Record in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, where she lives. For a number of 
years she was a feature writer for several newspapers and college 


magazines. 


Oberlin College science 

raduates—a group which includes 
three Nobel laureates—have, among 
them the rich and famous. 
Particularly in the biological 
sciences, ee of earlier years 


tended to become doctors, college 

professors, jmmasegg — 

or industry fi = 
researchers. } 


hats still 


many biologists have left the well- 
traveled path. Recent 

oraduates include a genetic 
counselor, an assistant coroner, a 
nurse-midwife, a horse breeder, an 
herbal educator/spiritual counselor, 
an acupuncturist, a lead poisoning 
prevention coordinator, and a 
student of Chinese medicine. It 
seems there's a lot you can do 
with a biology degree. 
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For those who choose the beaten path, the options 
are far more complicated than a few decades ago. Geneticists 
already have transformed our food supply and may soon do 
the same with our bodies. Computer science is turning to 
DNA as a potential replacement for silicon to power future 
generations of computers. Biologists are trying learn how 
herbal remedies, which pack the shelves of health-food 
stores, react with prescription medicines. Astrobiology, the 
science of alien life forms, is on the front burner at NASA. 
And researchers are trying to untangle the intricate relation- 
ship between our minds, our bodies, and our health. Society 
also needs biologists to help fill the demand for administra- 
tors, civil servants, and lawyers. They will regulate these 
emerging fields and mediate the disputes that arise as we 
tackle the sticky legal and ethical wickets of cloning, fetal 


SAID IBRAHIM ’87 


FOR MOST STUDENTS, THE WAY INTO OBERLIN COLLEGI 
begins with an application. In Said Ibrahim’s case, it began with 
a bribe. The money greased his way out of Somalia, bought a 
black-market passport, and paid airport security to look the 
other way while he slipped aboard a flight from the East African 
nation. Repressive Somalia frowned on emigration, especially 
when the would-be emigrant was a member of the national bas- 
ketball team. 

Oberlin is a well-known name for most applicants. 
Ibrahim, on the other hand, had never heard of the small Ohio 
college. He came to the Midwest in 1984 to play Division I bas- 
ketball at Cleveland State University and to get an American 
education. The day after his arrival, his plans turned to dust. 
After a disappointing tryout, Cleveland State’s coach revoked 
Ibrahim’s scholarship offer and instead presented him with a 


THREE BIOLOGISTS 
FOLLOW THE PATH 


MEDD TRAVELED 6, toss sesame or 


tissue research, organ replacement, and instances of 21 st- 
century technology gone awry. 

After English, biology is the most popular major at 
Oberlin. And the likelihood is that there will be work for all 
of these graduates, says Roger Laushman, professor of biolo- 
gy and a specialist in plant population genetics. “We really 
are now in what can be called the age of biology,” he said. 
“Now we can do the kinds of things in biology that before we 
could only dream of.” 

Here, we offer a glimpse into the diverse lives of 
three biology graduates whose careers—or the paths leading 
to them—are, if nothing else, unconventional. Two of the 
three were born into science. Kristin Williams '83, the 
daughter of an industrial chemist, paints birds for a living. 
Mike Heithaus 95, the son of two Kenyon College biology 
professors, handles half-ton tiger sharks in his research off 
the Australian coast. The third, Said Ibrahim ’87, followed a 
less traditional route into the sciences but opted for a more 
traditional career—he is a doctor in Cleveland. The son of a 
police officer, [brahim traces his interest in medicine to his 
youth in Somalia as he watched World Health Organization 
doctors treat his family. “I was fascinated by their power and 
the respect they received from the community,” he recalls. “I 


dreamed of becoming a doctor.” 
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Photo by Chuck Crow. Photo reprinted with permission from the Plain Dealer 1999 


lbrahim sees patients twice a week at 
the Otis Moss Jr. Clinic in Cleveland, in 
addition to his work researching and 
teaching at Case Western Reserve 
University where he is an assistant 
professor. 


one-way ticket back to the country he had just escaped. 
Devastated, Ibrahim refused. He left campus and found himself 
in the ranks of Cleveland’s homeless, wandering down Euclid 
Avenue with $30 in his pocket. “I learned very quickly that $30 
doesn't go very far in America,” he recalls. “I had lunch, which 
took about $12.” 

From then on he survived on his wits and the kindness 
of strangers. “I didn’t know anybody in Cleveland,” he says. “I 
didn't know anybody in the United States.” Knowing that he 
probably faced a jai 


cell if he returned to Somalia, [brahim 
looked for help, turning first to the immigration office, then to 
legal aid, where he met an African-born lawyer named 
Mohamed Chambas. The lawyer agreed to put him up while 
[brahim sorted out his life. Beyond food and board, Chambas 
also suggested Ibrahim look into Oberlin, where Chambas dou- 
bled as a government instructor. 

He applied to the « ollege, the first applicant ever from 
Somalia, but was rejected, with a suggestion that he first prove 
himself academically at 


he re Wads 


rom Wo! ng an Vere 


a community college. Ibrahim agreed. 
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a problem, howev student visa barred him 


college he was attending, and 
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[brahim turned to the Cleveland Plain Dealer, hoping 
a news story on his dealings with Cleveland State would 
shame the university into helping him. The story landed on the 
front page. Cleveland State ignored him, but two strangers, a 
couple who had just returned from teaching at the National 
University of Somalia, read the article and paid Ibrahim’s 
tuition at Cuyahoga Community College. 

Still penniless, Ibrahim needed a place to live. A 
Cleveland dentist heard of his plight and offered him a room 
in an old Euclid Avenue mansion that he kept for parties and 
professional gatherings. Again, there was a snag. The mansion 
was heated only to about 50 degrees, high enough to keep 
pipes from freezing but frigid by Somalian standards. 

With no money to turn up the heat, Ibrahim avoided 
the mansion, using it only as a place to sleep. Instead, he 
holed up in the East Cleveland Library or rode Cleveland's 
Rapid Transit back and forth between East Cleveland and the 
airport. Both offered a place to study for the straight-A stu- 
dent, and they had heat. His meals consisted of spaghetti, 
spaghetti, and more spaghetti, a diet punctuated by leftovers 
from the dentist's weekend parties. It was slim pickings by 
American standards, but he wasn't homeless, and it beat a 
Somali jail cell. 

After a year, Oberlin came through with a full acade- 
mic scholarship and a place on its basketball team for the 
six-foot, eight-inch center. During basketball season, [brahim 
crawled from his dormitory bed at 4:30 a.m. to his job wash- 
ing dishes at Dascomb’s cafeteria. From 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
he was in class. From 4:30 to 7 p.m., it was basketball, then 
on to the library, where he studied until 1 a.m. “Except for the 
weekend, that was my life at Oberlin,” he says. He couldnt 
have been happier. 

The endless hours of work won Ibrahim admission to 
Case Western Reserve University’s medical school, where he 
was the first Somali to graduate. He married Oberlin class- 
mate Lee Erickson '86, a family practice physician, and today 
has two young children. His time is split between Cleveland's 
Veteran's Administration Medical Center, where he practices 
internal medicine, and his teaching position at CWRU’s med- 
ical school. 

[brahim’s life still takes place within a few miles of 
the stretch of Euclid Avenue he once walked with $30 in his 
pocket and nowhere to live. But he is now an American citi- 
zen, no longer homeless, and will most likely never again worry 
about his next meal. 


MIKE HEITHAUS ’95 


THERI 


IS A FINE ART TO HANDLING TIGER SHARKS. 
Lethal at either end, they can kill or maim with a crunch of 
their jaws or a flip of their tail. Yet when Mike Heithaus lies 
awake at night, it isn’t the hazards of handling the sharks that 
steal his sleep. | 

A marine biologist, Heithaus has learned that a little 
care goes a long way. ‘Tiger sharks can be dangerous. But their 
preference in meat leans toward sea turtles and other marine 


life, not man. The big danger is that a shark, which may weigh 
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half a ton and run 18 feet long, will thrash while in tow along 
side his outboard. 


What does keep Heithaus awake are the mysterious 


journeys of the creatures of Shark Bay, a pristine stretch off 


\ustralias western coast. Sharks are the major player in that 
aquatic ecosystem, but sea snakes, manatee-like dugongs, 
green and loggerhead turtles, and dolphins also cruise the 


waters. 


As a doctoral student at Canada’s Simon Frazer 


University, Heithaus’ research challenges are 1n part demo 
graphic he wants to know where sea life congregates and in 
what numbers. But it isn’t enough just to count the creatures. 
\ simple census won't solve the deeper mystery of what drives 
the sea life to come and go—a complex formula that includes 
food supplies and the weather. It’s like asking why people clus- 
ter in New York, but not in rural Ohio. There may be hundreds 
of reasons. 

Heithaus has a working theory. He figures sea life 
operates much as we do. “Animal 
behavior models borrow incredibly 
from economics,’ he says. “People 
make decisions almost exactly the way 
that animals do. For years people have 
done economic models of how to 
maximize money-making ability. In 
animals that often translates into find- 
ing food.” 


There's also the risk factor, where 


sea life again acts like humans. “Often 


the animals that go into high-risk 
habitats are close to starving,” says 
Heithaus. “If you've got no money and 
can barely put food on the table, 
youre a lot more likely to go out and 
do something risky.” 

That's simple enough. But in Shark 


Bay, as elsewhere, the devil is in the 


details. “The central goal of my work 
is to find out why animals are distrib- 
uted the way they are,” he says. Since 
Shark Bay is a system in which the 
main characters come and go, the 
question isnt easily answered. 
Sometimes, for instance, the sharks 
are there, sometimes they arent. 
Where they go, no one knows. “For all 
we know, some are swimming to 
Indonesia or over to Africa,” says 
Heithaus. Nor does anyone know how 
sharks find their way back. One theo- 
ry holds that they are able to navigate 
by sensing slight changes in the 
Earths magnetic field, much as we 
find our way by recognizing land- 
marks. 

"I started out asking why the dol 
phins are where they are,” says 
Heithaus. “To do that you have to look 
at both food supplies and predators, 
such as the tiger sharks. But the 


sharks don't often eat dolphins So 


‘ are the tiger sharks ther 
“pulldogs" a turtle during a rescue operation in Shark Baye | oe eb tt ae 
alt mine built a sea wall across an inlet. The techniques | es ¥ gee | 
and at the front of a moving boat and jump on the back Ww pile | i cyebti lounted the 
AF. of the turtle e it for tagging and for crittercam deployments. The 2 ae .) 


‘ae 


ins were then relocated to an open part of the bay. 


Photo by Lynne M. Barre 


years. He is aided by the latest high-tech gadgets, including 
seaworthy camcorders called Crittercams that are clamped on 
the dorsal fins of sharks. The camcorders were developed by 
the National Geographical Society, which featured Heithaus’ 


” 


Shark Bay research on its “Explorer” television show this 
spring. 

Oberlin was the starting point for the training that is 
helping Heithaus unravel the life of Shark Bay, particularly 
Professor Roger Laushman and other mentors in the biology 
department. Four years of swimming under coach Dick 
Michaels taught teamwork and endurance, with practices at 
7:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m.—classes and weight-training were 
sandwiched in-between. “Swimming gives you the discipline 
to work to exhaustion and then keep working,’ says Heithaus, 
who won multiple All-American honors. And although he 
doesn't remember when exactly he decided upon his life work, 
he predicts that it was well before he could walk. “All my life 
| have been around the water, be it swimming competitively, 
poking around a local stream or fishing on the ocean, and | 
have never considered doing anything else. My mother has 
said she thinks that it all started when I caught a fish in my 
diaper when I was about | year old.” 

The best part of his job, he says, is working with fas- 
cinating animals in such an amazing place. “I get to wake up, 
roll out of bed, walk to the beach, and decide whether I’m 
going to spend the day watching dolphins, catching tiger 
sharks, or jumping off the boat to catch turtles. I can't believe 
| get paid to do this! Of course, there is also a lot of satisfac- 
tion in figuring out how things work—it’s a lot like finally 
finishing a huge puzzle.” 

Others, he says, usually ask about the adventure sur- 
rounding his work. “People have sometimes described what | 
do as an extreme sport.” Indeed, dangers abound. A 300 
pound loggerhead turtle can snip off a finger with ease. The 


‘ea snake, usually quite docile, is among the most lethal crea 


tures on earth if it bites. And sharks are sharks. Though they 
usually are calm when Heithaus and his crew fit them with 
camcorders, he finds it never hurts to play it safe with crea- 
tures that can tear your arm off. 

But Heithaus isn’t in it for an adrenaline high. He wants 
to find out how things work, a tall order in a field where the 
answer to one question may open a can of worms. “Really, what 
makes science work is curiosity and caution,’ he says. “Every 


time you get an answer, dozens of other questions crop up.” 
KRISTIN WILLIAMS ’83 


MOST EVERYONE HAS COME ACROSS ONE OF THOSE 
curious volumes of bird paintings—each portrait so studied, so 
detailed, so carefully posed that it would seem that the feath- 
ered subjects willingly sat through a series of portrait sessions. 
If you pause for a moment, you might wonder who paints them. 
How do they get the birds to sit still? Or you might ask why any- 
body bothers. After all, a photograph should do just as well. 

For answers, we turned to Kristin Williams. She has 
been at it for 18 years, often perched on catwalks just under the 
glass dome of the National Aviary in Pittsburgh, where she’s 
been dubbed the “spider woman” for her nimble work 30 feet 
above the ground. She says the pay is often low and the work 
can be hazardous and endlessly frustrating, thanks to the birds, 
who don't sit still unless they have been stuffed or preserved in 
a jar of alcohol. 

“Ive been pecked, dive-bombed and attacked,” says 
Williams. 


eager to sample the cadmium red on my palette. I've had paint 


“I've been approached by curious hummingbirds 


tubes punctured and water containers upset. Pencils and paint 
brushes have a way of vanishing. Occasionally, the paintings 
themselves become the objects of bird assaults. One painting 
was torn from my grasp by an aggressive curassow and flung into 
a fountain. One particularly annoying bird named Igor ran 
across my wet palette and then across my painting, leaving 
behind a trail of multicolored footprints.” 

These are the things that happen on a good day. At 
least she has a live bird to paint. But more often than not, she 
must turn to the strange world of specimens, stuffed birds 
found in the collections of natural history museums, or dead 
birds floating in a jar of preservative. Then her job gets really 
challenging. The colors are often misleadingly dark in the pick- 
led birds, and the stuffed birds may have been misshapen 
during the preservation process. For example, the tail may have 
been pushed in, which could lead an illustrator to think that the 
tail is shorter than it really is. 

So Williams uses both, hoping the stuffed sample will 
get the colors right, while the pickled birds will be properly pro- 
portioned. She also uses photographs, videotaped segments 
trom televised nature programs, or videos she has taken herself. 
But why bother to paint anything? Why not rely on photos if you 
need a picture? 

Ironically, photographs are usually not as accurate as 
professional portraits. Wildlife photographers operate on a 


catch-as-catch-can basis, snapping pictures of birds in the wild 
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Photo by Kevinn Stinnet-Fung 


Often photographers only capture the birds 
at odd angles or in poor lighting before the 
bird disappears into the brush, not to be 
seen again. “You're the slave of the moment 
with photographs,” says Williams. 


If bird watchers had to rely solely 


on photos to identify birds, they might make 
the wrong identification. A carefully posed 
painting can get everything right—the col- 
ors, the proportions, and the facial and body 
features. A painting can emphasize small 
features that are crucial to identification, 
such as subtle markings that might not 
show up in a photo. And that’s the point. 
Without accurate pictures, there would be 
no accurate bird counts. Without accurate 
bird counts, scientists can't determine 
whether a species is thriving or vanishing 
from the earth. In other words, those curi- 
ous books of bird portraits underpin much 
of the science of bird ecology. 

Williams entered her profession 
with a degree in biology and scant wildlife 
art training. That's to be expected. “My field 
is so odd,” she says. “It's not like people go 
to school in ornithological illustration.” But 
she was at loose ends after leaving Oberlin. 
She had no idea what to do with her biolo- 
gy degree. With time on her hands, she 
volunteered at the National Aviary, a facility 
that had a first-rate collection of live birds 
but a second-rate system to help visitors 
identify what they were seeing. Williams 
began creating 5-by-8-inch portrait identifi- 
cation labels, a task that soon turned into a 
paying job that stretched over ten years as 
the aviary found funds to pay her. The aviary 


work led to work on two portrait antholo- 


sies—birds of the West Indies, and birds of 


Missouri, the latter venture still under way. 
Her next project will deal with birds of the 
Midwest. 

It's not an easy Way to make a liv- 
ing. In the tradition of artists through the 
ages, Williams lives from job to job, from 
commission to commission. But as the years 
pass, she has compiled a body of work that 


will help scientists determine whether our 


planet's bird life is flourishing or going the way of the 
dodo. And that serves the same purpose as canaries in a 


coal mine. If the birds perish, the rest of us wont be far 


behind bd 


DOUG MCINNIS is a freelance science writer. His articles have 


yppeared in The New York Times, Popular Science, New 


cientist, and other public Altlons 
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whatever happened to 


religion on campusp . 


THE GRAVELY POLITE YOUNG WOMAN WENT OUT OF HER WAY TO WALK A VISIIORSIG 


FAIRCHILD CHAPEL, WHICH, FOR AN HOUR ON SUNDAY MORNINGS, BECOMES ACCATHOLiIs 
SHE SAID, PAUSING ON THE STOCKY STRUCTURE’S STEPS. 


SPAC Ha ® oO WELL THIS [onli 


MUTED PRE-MASS STRAINS STARTED UP BEHIND THE CHAPELS HEAVY WOOD DOOR. THE 
STUDENT TURNED TO GO, THEN COMMENTED WITHOUT PREAMBLE, SO MANY CHURCHES FOR SUCH A 


NON-RELIGIOUS SCHOOL.” # SHE IS WRONG. THE COLLEGE OWNS TWO NONDENOMINATIONAL 


CHAPELS. THE CHURCHES ON OR NEAR GAMPUS BELONG TO THE COMMUNITY. AND DESPITE WHAIs tiie 
SCHOOLS PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN, REV. FRED LASSEN, CALLS A MYTHOLOGY OF MILITANT SECULAR- 


ISM, THOSE IN THE LOOP KNOW THAT OBERLIN IS NOT AN ENTIRELY TEMPORAL INSTITUTION. 


I'S EASY TO SEE, though, why a non-religious student might 
have that impression. While colleges across the country 
are building multi-faith prayer centers, adding chaplains, 
removing Christian symbols from their chapels, and dis- 
mantling pews to make room for prayer rugs, Oberlin is 
holding back. The administration is not indifferent; just unsure. 
The devout here have been quiet, and largely uncomplaining. No 
one can say yet where this relatively recent phenomenon—an 
intense interest not just in “spirituality” (a buzzword these days, 
many students agree) but in the rituals of traditional faith—will 


lead. Or what students want, if anything, to change. “A part of 


this is a reaction to something that ended in the mid-70s, the 
hyper-rationalism that all religions suffered from,” said Rabbi 
Shimon Brand, the Jewish chaplain. “Everything had to be ratio- 
nal and empirical. I think one strand of the word spiritual is 
re-owning the experience of religiosity.” 

The chaplains’ office in Wilder Hall has long been the 
place for comfortable discussion of personal concerns for stu- 
dents in the Big Three, as the chaplains jokingly call their 
Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic realm, as well as for those who 
practice Oberlin’s underrepresented faiths. As most college 
chaplains do, they deal with youthful resistance to the limita- 
tions that all religions come with: “I don’t want to be categorized.” 
‘I feel closer to God walking in the woods.” And the very popu- 
lar, “I’m not religious, but I’m spiritual.” 

So the shift toward expressing faith, which includes a 


desire among students to understand and practice rituals their 


own parents let slide, took the chaplains by surprise. “Some of 


them are flipping back to the spiritual forms of their grandpar: 
ents, said Catholic chaplain Father Edward Kordas, who was 
startled one day by a student kneeling in church saying the 


rosary. Another student told him she was “nostaloi¢ "for the Latin 


by Michele Lesie 


Mass. When Kordas tried to explain that nostalgic was probably 
not the right word (Masses have been celebrated in English for 
35 years), the young woman said, “It’s my family heritage.” 

“They keep asking me extremely basic questions,” said 
Kordas. “Why do we have the Stations of the Cross? Where does 
the structure of the Mass come from? Why are we particularly 
devoted to certain saints?” 

Lassen, too, said he’s seeing fewer and fewer students 
arriving without knowledge of the Bible and their own traditions. 
The students he advises are eager to learn, but, with the excep- 
tion of deeply religious Pentecostals and Evangelical 
Christians—and yes, Oberlin has them—most continue to shun 
categorization. “I don't think they know what the categories are,” 
he said. 

“The Jewish community is slightly different,” said 
Brand, whose students’ choice of a subdivision is confined to the 
categories within Judaism. “What I’m seeing now is a desperation 
for religious experience. It's not political. It’s much more internal 
and personal.” Brand is hesitant to call the resurgence of faith 
among young people a mere trend. “If it is,” he said, smiling, “it’s 
10,000 years old.” 

Oberlin has always attracted more than its share of for- 
eign students, for whom switching faiths or disowning religious 
rituals is out of the question. A high-school applicant from 
Taiwan, aware of the College’s secular reputation, told Brand, 
“I'm wondering if | can survive there.” 

Whatever the reason, this revival of sorts has not gone 
unnoticed, especially among students who practice, or would 


like to practice, openly and comfortably. ‘The campus religious 
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‘Leap and the Net Will Appear” Assemblage #1]. 2000 
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"When I came here, 


could offer me as good a Jewish place as other 


schools. 


organizations report increased attendance at services, more par- 
ticipation in events, and more seekers and samplers. 

Some say the faith has always been there, but in the last 
two years or so has simply become more visible, partly because 
the weary devout see no reason to hide their devotion in an insti- 
tution that prides itself on embracing diversity. 

“It's a well-hidden secret that there are religious stu- 
dents at Oberlin,” said Erica Seager, a senior from California. 
“When I came here, I didn’t think Oberlin could offer me as good 
a Jewish place as other schools. | was pleasantly surprised. 

“This is a multicultural environment that tries to pro- 
tect students of any racial and ethnic background, sexuality, and 
gender. But into that rhetoric of acceptance, religious faith has 
not yet entered. It’s really time to insert religion into Oberlin’s 
open, pluralistic mode.” 


AFTER SUNDAY MASS, “FATHER ED” AND A GROUP OF CATHOLIC 
STUDENTS MET for their customary pizza in the Religious Life 
Center at Lewis House. The Mass had been what one student 
termed “Oberlin-specific.” The school name is often used as an 
adjective—Oberlinesque, Oberlin-y—and everyone knows what 
is meant. In this case: no crosses, no kneelers, and a plain dais in 
place of the altar, where Kordas celebrated the Eucharist sur- 
rounded by students holding hands. ‘Those uncomfortable with 
the deviation remained in the pews. 

“T don’t think we're as well-accepted as other religions,” 
said senior Andrea Ahne of Illinois. “During my freshman year, 
someone asked me, ‘If you're Catholic, why did you come to 
Oberlin?” Another student, Jane, got tired of being “picked at” 
by an atheist classmate. (“He kept asking me how I can believe 


in God.”) Her answer was to join the Newman Community. “I 


N 
we 


I didn't think Oberlin 


I was pleasantly surprised." 


fioured, if | have to keep defending my faith, | may as well start 
practicing it,” she said. 

“I'd say my experience here caused me to grow strong,” 
another student offered. “To defend your faith, you have to know 
about it, so | learned more.” 

Kordas added, wryly, “I've always said Oberlin is one of 
the best places for Catholics to be.” It would be wrong to suggest 
malice, or anything worse than misunderstanding, the students 
made clear. As Rabbi Brand put it, “What's the dirtiest word on 
this campus? Exclusion.” Religious students of all faiths tend to 
support each other and would probably do so without the various 
“crossover” campus organizations such as Oberlin Christian 
Fellowship and the fledgling Oberlin Interfaith Community. 

“| have never encountered anyone from another faith 
who hasn't invited me to one of 
their services,” Ahne said. “I’m 
openly Catholic, and I eat in the 
Kosher Co-op because I like the 
company and the food,’ said 
Criss Porterfield of 
Oregon. “And everybody there 


senior 


wished me happy Easter.” 
Throughout this age 
group's childhood, the Church's focus was on building commu- 
nity and social relevance, “which left less time for the basics,” 
Kordas explained. “This is happening all over the country, so I'm 
not so surprised at their questions anymore. They just want to 
know more about their own faith.” 

While no religion predominates, the college has a 
strong Jewish presence (about 25 to 30 percent of the student 
population) and a very active Hillel. In a sort of role reversal, 
these students have shouldered much of the job of making sure 
the school's liberal, pluralistic spirit is preserved while the dust of 
these new matters of faith settles. 

“There has always been spirituality here,” said Erica 
Seager. “Ties to nature, service to others, people doing yoga. But 
definitely, in the last several years, there has been more interest 
in traditional religion and, along with that, an increasing desire of 
religions to work together.” 

“The Oberlin Catholic community,” she observed, “is 
very liberal and open to Oberlin ideals, but a lot of people feel 
institutions in general are a negative force. They're not trusted by 
the student body. That's just the way Oberlin is. What these peo- 
ple don't realize is that religious students don’t fall into any 
particular mold. The Jewish community, for example, is a mix of 
the very observant who keep kosher, to people who describe 
themselves as secular Jews and don't believe in God,” she said. 

On Friday nights, Jews and Muslims share the Sabbath 
meal in ‘Talcott Hall. The Kosher Co-op prepares the food. 
Someone always reads from the Koran. 

Jewish holiday services are held at Wilder. There is no 
synagogue nearby, no special space on campus, and not much 
griping about the fact. (At some schools, students have cam 
paigned for equal accommodations and refused to meet even in 
symbol-stripped chapels on ideological grounds). 

“Things can get a little crowded, but | personally feel 


comfortable,” Seager said. “Talcott is the only place available 
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Besides, there are logistical problems. We can't carry food (on the 
Sabbath) from one building to another.” Muslim students also 
follow similar dietary restrictions, she said. Dining jointly just 
made sense. _ 

Being in the majority is odd, she added. “I didn’t grow 
up in a Jewish community, so it was a big shift coming to a place 
where there are a lot of Jews. I wasn’t as observant when I was 
younger as I am now, partly because of this community and this 
rabbi. Shimon is willing to meet students on whatever level 
theyre on.” 

Senior Morris Levin of Philadelphia had a like experi- 
ence. “| became more observant here. Much more than my 
parents, whom, he admitted, view his devotion with some trepi- 
dation. “The Jewish community here has always been strong, but 
recently, among the people I know, I’ve encountered a search for 
spirituality, a yearning. It’s almost as though people are having 
everyday experiences that we don't have language for. Even so,” 
added Levin, who got a laugh this spring when he prayed to “God, 
who may or may not be in heaven” before a sporting event, “it’s 
still more OK to be a cultural Jew here, or an ethnic Jew, than to 
be a religious Jew.” 


CAMPUSES, MOST STUDENTS AGREED, IS NOT A REACTION TO THE WORLD 


OUTSIDE, to violence, disintegrating family structure, overwhelm- 


ing responsibilities, to any of the things driving the previous 
generation back to their childhood faiths, or to the new “mega- 
churches.” For the younger group, the siren is from within. 

Practicing a faith “might be that one quiet moment 
away from the chaos,” conceded junior Jennifer Miller, co-chair 
of Oberlin Interfaith Community, founded last year. “I’m in my 
Oberlin bubble, so it’s hard to say. From the real world, my escape 
is college. From college, my escape is church.” 

Miller, of New York, had an eye-opening experience 
during her freshman year, when she attended a national confer- 
titled 
Education,” the inaugural event of Wellesley College's Education 


ence “Religious Pluralism, Spirituality and Higher 
and Transformation Project. Oberlin was one of 250 schools to 
send a group. She was impressed by the school’s seven-year-old 
Office of Spiritual and Religious Life, headed by a separate dean 
and supported by teams of students, chaplains, and advisors. 
Nearly a dozen religious traditions are represented, including 
Baha'i, Buddhist, Native African, Native American, Pagan, Sikh, 
and Zoroastrian. Services are available to faculty and the com- 
munity as well as to every interested student. 

“I found out we're not so diverse as we thought we were, 
and | remember thinking, ‘Yes, but we're Oberlin.’ But some of 
the other schools did offer 
more, said Miller, whose 
group made the trip on 
behalf of Oberlin’s Middle 
Eastern students and others 
practicing underrepresented 


religions, “the ones quietly 
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finding their own space.” Miller, a Catholic, is involved with 
three of Oberlin’s student religious organizations. “That would 
have surprised me in high school,” she said. “But I’m different 
here. | think more about what I believe in. I take more owner- 
ship. Now, it’s a choice to go to Mass, which at Newman we help 
plan, and not a family decision. People are drawn here because 
there is a place for everybody,” she said. “This (embracing reli- 
gious pluralism) is one of the true tests.” 

But while Miller is one of several students who said 
they would like to see more support from the administration, no 
one has a handle on what form it should take—a program like 
Wellesley’s, more advisors of various faiths, more meeting space. 

Oberlin Interfaith Community is still “trying to get a 
picture of who is practicing what, and what they need,” Miller 
said. “Some are happy practicing on their own. Some don't want 
a place on campus, and we have to respect that, but the situation 
changes every year.” 

“Our official-group status allows us to apply for money, 
but we don't need money,” said sophomore Anne Royer of 
Oberlin Young Friends. “We have dinners, but all we really 
need is room to meet. We're having trouble with meeting space, 
a problem we havent had for years.” 

The Quaker community has grown, she _ believes, 
“because we've gotten a lot of people in our group just looking for 
a different way to go.” Oberlin’s Society of Friends includes com- 
munity members; the Young Friends group, chartered last year, is 
for students. 


A Friends meeting is not a service per se, but an hour 


of silent worship broken by a “clerk.” The faith appeals to those 


"I'm openly Catholic, and I eat in the Kosher 


Co-op because I like the company and the food, 
and everybody there wished me happy Easter." 


cr 


"In Oberlin, '‘religious' 


1S a minority class in a way. 


So the most 


important thing is that everybody respect everybody else's way of 
take that away, you're undermining everything.’ 


finding spirituality. If you 


uplifted by the meeting's meditative form and 
inspired by the Friends’ tradition of service to 
the community. It is pleasant to be a Quaker on 
campus because, as one student explained, “it’s 
progressive, peace-y, Oberlin-y.” 

Also appealing, according to Royer, is 
the open-mindedness. “This is a community 
where you can share your spirituality without 
being told what to believe. | think there's more 
of an urge to break with your faith if the struc- 
ture is restrictive.” 

Network 
attracts seekers for the same reason. “Obviously, 


Oberlin’s Pagan Awareness 


for everyone it’s different, but from what I've 

read and my own experience, a lot of people have trouble finding 

their spirituality in the religion they grew up in,” said Joe Adriano, 

a former Catholic who describes himself as an agnostic pagan. 
“We get people who come to our group from so many 

backgrounds,” he said. “Christian, Jewish, atheist. It's very com- 

fortable to be pagan in Oberlin.” That wasn't always the case, and 


Adriano said his experiences—he has been asked more than once 
if pagans sacrifice animals—have made him more understanding. 

“People here don’t seem to have faith in traditional reli- 
gions, Adriano said. “In Oberlin, ‘religious’ is a minority class in 
a way. So the most important thing is that everybody respect 
everybody else's way of finding spirituality. If you take that away, 
youre undermining everything.” 

Emily Lane, like most of the other seniors involved in 
student religious organizations, has observed religious life in 
Oberlin long enough to sense the shift. Lane, whose father is an 
Episcopal minister, co-leads Oberlin Christian Athletes and is 
also active in Unity, an umbrella organization that encourages the 
school’s religious groups to work together on events. 

“Our OCF (Oberlin 


Christian Fellowship) has also increased,” she said. Since her 


group alone has grown and 
freshman year, the organizations have welcomed more younger 
members and more who attend regularly. 

“A few years ago when I arrived, people looked at 
Christians as historical tyrants, so you didn’t talk about religion 
much because you didn’t know what kind of reaction you'd get,” 
she said. “The Christian groups then were really splintered and 
losing membership. We are doing more to attract students—cof- 
fee houses, parties, Christian bands—but it’s not only that. This 
seems to fulfill a need for them that they can't fill anywhere else.” 

Exposure to so many faith traditions has enriched her 
spiritual life, said Lane. “My religious experience at Oberlin has 
been an integral part of my college experience. Looking back, | 


can't imagine what college would have been like without that.” 


“OBERLIN WILL EITHER STRENGTHEN YOUR FAITH 
OR BREAK IT” SAID ONE STUDENT. 


And while it’s true that no one alights 


on this campus because it’s a fine place to prac- 
tice rituals, “people do want to be public about 
their faith,” he said. “It is much easier to be a 
Buddhist here than a denominational 
Christian. On this campus, race and ethnicity 
are more analyzed, more on the public agenda 
than religion, even among those people who are 
being analyzed.” 

Yet faith as a subject is popular. Oberlin’s department of 
religion claims the highest enrollment per-professor among the 
humanities and graduates about 35 majors each year. Most stu- 
dents taking classes are not religion majors, department chair 
Grover Zinn pointed out. 

“I do see a greater interest in religion as an experience, 
not just as an abstract idea, and some students are interested on 
both a personal and an academic level,” he said. “We have peo- 
ple in classes now actively discovering the roots of their 
Catholicism. We want to help people understand the tradition- 
al religions of the world from the aspect of academic study,” he 
said. “But there is nothing to preclude anyone from enriching 
one’s own personal religious life.” 

Aaron Rester, who graduated last year and plans to 
enter the University of Chicago's Divinity School this fall, said he 
has seen the academic study of religion and the social experience 
of being religious at Oberlin both shake and strengthen faith. 
“My sense is that people come to class with certain religious 
views, said Rester, who designed his own major in comparative 
mythology. “Some emerge grounded, with a better understanding 
of how they developed their views. Others are left with the angst 
of pondering the authenticity of suppressed Gospels. But, defi- 
nitely, there are certain religions in vogue here—paganism and 
Eastern religions—although not so much as in the ‘60s and ’70s.” 

“I don't see any difference now from how it has been,” 
said Rev. Steve Hammond, pastor of Oberlin’s First Baptist 
Church, who, with his minister wife, Mary, is a Protestant chap- 
lain affiliate at the school. “When I arrived 20 years ago, | was 
told there wasn’t much of a religious presence here, but | didnt 
lind that to be true. It’s just easy for religious people to keep kind 
of a low profile.” ¢ 


Michele Lesie is a freelance writer who formerl 


journalist for Cleveland's Plain Dealer. 
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Nothing is Terrible 
BY MATTHEW SHARPE ’85 
Villard, 2000 


Reviewed by David Walker, professor of English 


HAT GIRL IS NOT NORMAL, and neither is the boy,’ 
| overheard my uncle say to my aunt late one 
summer night a month after my parents had 
been killed in a car accident on the way home 
from a wedding. My twin brother Paul and I were ten years 
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By the end of the prologue of Matthew Sharpe’s startlingly original first novel, Paul is 


old at the time, and we were the children my childless uncle 
was talking about. “The boy is sickly, that much we know,’ he 


went on. “The girl—hard to say what the trouble is there.” 


dead, stung to death by bees in an accident for which his sister takes responsibility, but 
the reader has only begun to fathom the trouble with Mary White. 

Locked in grief and guilt, regularly pummeled by her classmates, Mary turns inward, 
arming herself in impassivity and selfishness. The edge of cruelty remains even when 
she falls passionately in love with her sixth-grade teacher, the statuesque Miss Skip 
Hartman, whereupon they forsake the suburbs for adventures in a sometimes glam- 
orous, sometimes seedy, but always decadent Manhattan. "Passion" is the operative term 
here: the fierceness of Mary’s need is so desperate that her love is not easily distin- 
hatred, 


suishable — from 


“Sharpe's deft hand produces a novel marked as it is by jealousy, 


, 7) betrayals, and woundings 
of haunting resonance and wit. both literal and otherwise. 

Indeed, though rhetorically 
Sharpe’s novel pays frequent homage to the prototypical female Bildungsroman Jane 
Eyre, | was often reminded of the more darkly Gothic product of the Yorkshire sister act: 
Mary is a postmodern Heathcliff, stubbornly uncompromising, utterly unsentimental, 
and violently herself. 

What that description leaves out of account is the unsettling effect of the book's nar- 
rative voice: even the most bizarre and traumatic events are filtered through the wry, 
deadpan sensibility of the adult Mary as she looks back to make sense of her life: "So 
what your humble memoirist is doing now, for your reading pleasure, is she opening the 
gate of her mind, flinging it open to memory, to kindness, to grief. Well, okay, she’s nudg- 
ing the gate open. She's leaving the gate ajar with the security chain still attached. Let's 


’ . Wpeire ts aha Ti 
not get carried away here—a memorist needs her amnesia, her cruelty, her euphoria. 


Most often this voice conveys equanimity, the comforting knowledge that, no matter 


how painful Mary’s journey, she will come out the other side—but periodic asides rev eal 
a coruscating self-awareness: "I just happen to have been the kind of person who, when 
she was looking at a landscape out a window, got distracted by her own reflection. | 
suess what I’m saying is, I looked at the world and saw myself. Not that I'm proud of it, 
or of much else that I did or said or thought or felt or was." 


Perhaps the bravest aspect of Nothing is Terrible is its exploration of gender and sexu- 


ality. The affair between pupil and teacher is only the most blatant way in which Sharpe 


; : " < eee ’ a. = ae 
disturbs orthodox assumptions about what is "natural" or desirable. As Mary crops her 


hair, insists on being called Paul, and is repeatedly mistaken for a boy by Skip's ancient 
father, the conventional binarisms of gender are undermined. (There are several sugges 
tions that she may in fact be a hermaphrodite. ) But as Mary seeks to redefine family 
values and work her family values and work her way toward redemption, Sharpes deft 


hand produces a novel of haunting resonance and wit. 
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Washington: The Spirit of the Land 


TEXT BY LYNDA V. MapPEs ’81 
Voyageur Press, 1999 


N THIS TRIBUTE TO the Evergreen State, 

Mapes combines human and natural his- 

tory into essays that accompany stunning 
photographs of Washington’s well-known 
natural sites and lesser known regions. From 
the Snake River Valley, to the Coleville 
National Forest, to the panoramic Cascades, 
this book covers the breadth of the state. 
Mapes is a reporter for The Seattle Times, 
covering regional, natural resource, and envi- 


ronmental issues. 


Paranormal Beliefs: 
A Sociological Introduction 


By ERICH GOODE ’60 
Waveland Press, Inc., 2000 


POPULARITY of 


phenomena such as angels, ESP, psy- 


ESPITE THE GROWING 

chics, and astrology, such beliefs have 
received little scrutiny from sociologists. A 
paranormal belief system is generated by 
cultural, social, and social-psychological 
forces. Those adhering to such belief sys- 
tems tell us a great deal. This work presents 
a sociological examination of the role para- 
normal beliefs play in our society. Goode is a 
professor of sociology at SUNY, Stony Brook. 


This is his eighth publication. 


Cipe Pineles: a Life of Design 
By MARTHA SCOTFORD '66 
W.W. Norton & Co.. 


1999 


PIONEER IN THE DEVELOPMENT of graph- 
ic design, Cipe Pineles became the first 
independent American female art direc 


Nast 


including Glamour and Seventeen from the 


tor, working at Condé magazines 
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1930s through 1950s. She later established 
her own business and enjoyed a 25-year 
teaching career at Parsons School of Design. 
With incredible detail, Scotford’s book exam- 
ines Pineles’ 60-year career and_ offers 
hundreds of her magazine layouts, design 
work, and personal mementos. Scotford is a 
professor of graphic design at the School of 


Design, North Carolina State University. 


Aid, Nationalism and Inter-American 
Relations: Guatemala, Bolivia, and the 
United States, 1945-1961 
By JAMES F. SIEKMEIER 84 
The Edwin Mellen Press, 1999 


N A STUDY THAT SETS UP a new framework 
United States-Latin 


American relations, this book argues that 
Oo 


for examining 


U.S. policy toward Latin America was driven 
by a fear of economic nationalism. Siekmeier 
explains how U.S. officials used economic 
aid policy in Guatemala and Bolivia to elim- 
inate this apprehension, although some 
Latin Americans wanted to control foreign 
trade and investment, diversify the economy, 
and promote industrialization in the 1950s. 
Siekmeier is an assistant professor of history 


at Angelo State University in Texas. 


Paradise for Sale: A Parable of Nature 
By Cart N. McDANIEL '64 
AND JOHN M. Gowpy 
University of California Press, 2000 


OR MORE THAN 2,000 YEARS, the isolat- 
ed people of Nauru Island lived in 
social and ecological stability. But in 

1900 the discovery of phosphate devastated 

the island and forever changed its people. In 

1968 Nauruans regained rule of their island 

and sold the remaining 40-year supply of 

phosphate. In the process they made most of 

The 


desc ribe how the island bec ame One of the 


their homeland useless authors 


richest nations in the world and how its citi- 
zens acquired all the ills of modern life, 
having created a system in direct conflict 
with sustaining the environment. McDaniel 
is a professor of biology and director of 
undergraduate environmental science at 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


Summer at The End of The World 


By KirstEN KINGDON ‘63 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Davip R. DUDLEY '87 


Banta and Pool Publishers, 2000 


ased on autobiographical episodes from 
Kingdon's life, this is a story of a woman 
who seeks solace from the despair and 
sorrow brought on by the unanticipated death 
of her beloved husband. Hoping to find tran- 
quility, she leaves the 
Washington, D.C., and flees to the Nova 
Scotia wilderness. The odyssey of remem- 


brance is healing, and the author extols the 


blessings of familial love and the power of 


faith. Kingdon, a lawyer and community 
activist, is a mother and a grandmother, with 
a husband who is very much alive. Selected as 
executive director of PFLAG in May 1998, 
Kingdon continues her advocacy efforts on 


behalf of gays and lesbians. 


SUSAN 


GOLD 


Margaret Bourke-White: Her Pictures 
Were her Life 
SUSAN MoLpDOF GOLDMAN RUBIN ’50 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1999 


HOSEN AS A “BEST BOOK for Young 


Adults 2000” by the American Library 
Association, Rubin's biography focuses 
on the art and career of Margaret Bourke- 
White, the four 


one of founding 


hurly-burly of 


photographers of LIFE magazine. Rubin 
chronicles her subject's early life and 
progress throughout her career and recounts 
her adventures in capturing some famous 
images and people such as Ghandi and 
Stalin. Rubin has written books for children 
and has illustrated three of her own picture 


books. 


THE USE OF AMERICAN 
MILITARY FORCE 
IN THE POST- 


COLD WAR 


woripo 


Intervention 
By RicHarpD N. Haass '72 
Brookings Institution Press, 1999 


HEN IS MILITARY FORCE an appropriate 
policy tool for the United States? The 
author examines 12 cases of military 
force used as a policy tool, taken largely from 
the post-Cold War era, such as the Persian 
Gulf War 


Yugoslavia. Haass offers guidelines that poli- 


and the end of the former 
cy makers and citizens can use to decide 
when to favor the use of force, and how 
these rules might have been applied in the 
past, or be applied in the future. A former 
special assistant to President George Bush 
and senior director on the National Security 
Council staff, Haass is vice president and 
director of foreign policy studies at the 
Brookings Institution. He is the author or 
editor of eight books on American foreign 


policy. 


Transforming Teacher Unions: Fighting for 
Better Schools and Social Justice 


EDITED BY MICHAEL CHARNEY '72 AND 


Bos PETERSON 
Rethinking Schools, 1999 


HIS ANTHOLOGY OF 25 ARTICLES address- 
es issues of teacher unions, classroom 
reform, and the rights of all children to a 


free, equitable, and high-quality public edu 
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cation. Confronting issues ranging from 


racism to collective bargaining to vouchers, 


the authors trace exemplary practices of 


unions from the local to national level. 
Charney has been the middle-school repre- 
sentative for the executive board of the 
Cleveland Teacher Union for more than ten 
years. He was honored with the 1996 AFT 


Robert Porter 


Involvement, 


Award for Community 


Service to the Union, and 


Excellence in Classroom Teaching. 


Stronger 
By Timotny KELLy '73 
Oberlin College Press, 2000 


HIS SLIM BOOK OF POEMS, part of the 
Press FIELD Poetry Series, is a celebra- 
life. Kelly’s 


physiotherapist informs his work, and _ his 


tion of Career aS a 
images of pelvises, spines, and extremities 
that refuse to move make oddly touching and 
graphic poetry. Too, there are stolen 
moments of lovemaking, of camping by a 
rushing river with his wife and two sons, and 


of Keats, the black cat, who demolishes an 


anguished yellow finch in the presence of 
dinner guests. The hope of resurrection of | 


the damaged limbs, the awareness of the 
endless road back to a first step, and Kelly's 
reverence for the mysterious and awesome 
interconnections that form the body, leave 
the reader with new respect for the mystery 
of He 
Washington, with his family. 


our bones. lives in Olympia, 


lrag Under Siege: The Deadly Impact of 
Sanctions and War 


EDITED BY ANTHONY 
ARNOVE ‘91 
South End Press, 2000 


HE LAST NINE YEARS 

OF BOMBING. and 

sanctions imposed 
upon Iraq have claimed 
thousands of _ lives. 
Leading voices against 
these sanctions illustrate how they have pre- 
vented Iraq from importing basic necessities 
and how preventable diseases have taken a 
toll on the population, all while the country’s 
leaders remain unaffected. The book closes 
with guidelines for activists. Arnove is an 
editor and publisher at South End Press and 


an activist based in Rhode Island. 
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ECONOMICS 
AS |F 
ECOLOGY MATTERED 


You Can’t Eat GNP: 
Economics as if Ecology Mattered 
By Eric A. DaviDson 78 
Perseus Publishing, 2000 


OST ESTIMATES OF WEALTH today are 
based upon gross domestic product, 


and many economists see future 
wealth being created free of the constraints 


set by natural resources. In valuing land or | 


forests, says Davidson, we tend to discount 
their future value for our own children; in 
analyzing costs and benefits, the price of 
these natural resources is usually wrong, and 
damages to these resources are seen as 
“externalities.” Here, the author exposes 
these fallacies and offers a blueprint for a 
truly sustainable economy. Davidson is a sci- 
entist at the Woods Hole Research Center in 


Massachusetts. 


Bee Season 
By MyLa GOLDBERG ‘93 
Doubleday, 2000 


HIS IS A BITTERSWEET coming-of-age first 
novel about the way a 9-year-old_ girl 
reconstructs her family’s relationships 
the annual 


through her 


National Spelling Bee contest—a uniquely 


appearance at 


American intellectual sporting event. The ten- 
sions and joys of winning the Bee are fully 
explored, as are the way the links in the quirky 
family’s household shift when Eliza becomes 
an infallible speller. The child's longing to be 
appreciated and noticed gives way to another 
level of understanding as she discovers that 
winning can sometimes be losing, Goldberg 


lives in Brooklyn, New York, with her husband. 


Briefly Noted 


Advances in Genetic Programming, 
Volume 3 
EDITED BY LEE SPECTOR 84, WILLIAM 


LANGDON, UNA-May O'REILLY, AND 
PETER ANGELINE 
The MIT Press, 1999 


At Schoodic 

Poems By MICHAEL O'BRIEN, 
DRAWINGS BY JOAN FARBER '58 
Cairn Editions, 2000 


A Cultural Guide to the Global Village 
By THomas E. NEHIL ‘48 
Pearson Custom Publishing, 1999 


The Culturally Complex Individual: 


Franz Werfel’s Reflections on Minority 


Identity and Historical Depiction in 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh 


By RACHEL Kirpy '87 
Bucknell University Press, 1999 


Foreign Trade of the United States 


EDITED BY CourTENAY M. SLATER '55 
Bernan Press, 1999 


Talmudic Stories: Narrative Art 
Composition, and Culture 

By JEFFREY L. RUBENSTEIN '85 

The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1999 


Women in Antebellum Reform 
By Lori D. GINzBERG '78 
Harlan Davidson, 2000 


Wednesday’s Child is Full of Woe * 


By WILLIAM M. BRASHEAR 68 
OVG Publishing, 1999 


What Might it Mean? An Uncommon 
Glossary of Musical Terms and 


Concepts for the Stuck, Bored, and 
Curious * 


By Nancy GARNIEZ '58 


Tonal Reflections, 1999 


* Title corrected from Spring 2000 issue 
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Wayne _ Manning, professor emeritus of 


botany at Bucknell University, has been hon- 
ored with the dedication of a paper to be 
published by the Annals of Missouri Botanical 
Garden. Wayne is 101 and has authored more 
than 45 papers. An international authority on 
the walnut family, he has had several plants 
named after him, including the Alfarao man- 
ningii, a tree in Costa Rica. He taught at 


Cornell, the University of Illinois, and Smith 
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College before going to Bucknell. After his 
retirement in 1968, he continued to work as a 
Wayne E. 


Herbarium, which houses 20,000 preserved 


volunteer in the Manning 


plant specimens. 


Frederic Cassidy, chief editor of the 


Dictionary of American Regional English, was 


quoted in the January 3 issue of the 
International Herald-Tribune regarding the cor- 
rect terminology for a person who has lived in 
the second millennium. Frederic — says, 
“Duomillenarian has wrong connotations,” and 
“Greek is better in any case as it is more classi- 
cal.” Deutero means “second” and chiliast refers 
to the biblical “Kingdom of a thousand years.” 
Thus, deuterochiliast, “a person of or anything 


characteristic of, the second millenium.” 


Jeanne Stephens was present at the dedica- 


tion of the Stephens Care Center at Kendal at 
Oberlin. The center is named for Jeanne and 
her late husband, James Stephens, both MDs 
and longtime contributors to quality health 
care for Oberlin. The selection of the center's 
name was based on suggestions of the board, 


residents, and staff at Kendal of Oberlin. 


Mallory W. Bransford is minister of music 


and emeritus professor of organ at Butler 
Zion 


Evangelical United Church of Christ, the 


University. He is organist at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, and the Supreme 


Council of the Northern Masonic 
Jurisdiction, and has received many awards in 
his career, including The DeMolay Legion of 
the Caleb B. Smith Medal of 


Honor. Mallory is profiled in Who's Who in 


Honor and 


America and has published A Teaching and 
Guide for Instruction. 
1347 Danville, IN 
46122. © Sally Winters Morillas, always 


Learning Organ 


Address: Colonial Ln., 


politically active, coordinated the Cleveland 
Committee to End the U.S. Blockade of Cuba 
for the past eight years and works with the 


fo) 


Jobs with Justice campaign for the enactment 


of a living wage ordinance. Another of Sally's 
efforts is working to banish the U.S. Navy 
from the Puerto Rican island of Vieques. 
Address: 4239 Fulton Pkwy., Cleveland, OH 
44144. P: 216.741.4093. 


Dean Bumpus spent the last 22 years in 
retirement in Maine, but is now back in Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts, where he spent 40 years 
working at the Oceanographic Institution. He 
enjoys spending time there with his three 
sreat-granddaughters and a great-grandson. 
Dean says, “This is where I belong.” Address: 
19 Buzzards Bay Ave., Woods Hole, MA 
02543. ¢ Catherine Street Chilman was on 
a panel of senior scholars at the National 
Council on Family Relations and later gave a 
workshop on family-related activities of the 
religious right. She enjoys her courses at the 
Smithsonian Institute and attends meetings of 
the Women’s National Democratic Club. She 
often visits daughters Margaret "63 and 
‘68. ¢ Marion  Buzenberg 


Hirtreiter moved after 21 years in southwest 


Catherine 


Florida, and now lives with her youngest son 
and his family in Wilmette, Illinois. She says, 
“He is our doctor in residence and gives us 
excellent care.” Although she no longer travels, 
she has a full social life and loves her bridge 
games. Address: c/o Dr. James Schroeder, 401 
Lake Ave., Wilmette, IL 60091. P: 
847.256.0335. ¢ Marjorie Witt Johnson was 
awarded the Governor's Award of Ohio for Arts 
in Education. She was responsible for starting 
the modern dance program in Karamu House 
in Cleveland and continues to promote cre- 
ative expression through the arts in several 
Cleveland public schools. She attributes her 
interest in dance to her years at Oberlin. 
Marjorie is finishing her book, Moving Images 


of Courage: A Legacy of Dance and Groups. ® 


Bob Kernohan is busy with the Lions Club 
and gives science talks to groups who visit the 
Museum of Science and Energy in Oak Ridge, 


lennessee. “I tried playing tennis two sum 


mers ago and found that the game has 


changed—the ball moves faster than it used 


to!" ¢ Margaret Yeakel won a prize for her 
first published poem. She has been taking 


piano lessons; reads The New York Times from 
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front to back; attends concerts, plays, recitals, 
and supper parties; and supports gay and les- 
bian organizations. Margaret loves her 
summers in Maine. Address: 7 Decatur Rd., 


Havertown, PA 19083. P: 610.449.9608. 
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Mary Wood was recognized as volunteer of 


the year by the Friends of the Swarthmore 
Public Library by a party in her honor. Mary 
has volunteered at the library for 18 years, and 
also gives her time to the library at Kendal at 
Longwood, where she is the chair of the book 
selection committee and a member of the 
library committee. When her husband, Bob 
Wood 37, heard that Mary had put plastic dust 


jackets on nearly 27,000 books, he remarked “I 


always knew she was my cover girl.” 


Bill Tallmadge wrote a pamphlet, “Starving 
Prostate Cancer with Hypnotherapy.’ Address: 
Boxe 491)" Berea, KY, 40403. Email: 
mclbetty@aol.com ® Gardner C. Tayor was 
included among the top 20 preachers of the 
20th century in Preaching, a bimonthly maga- 
zine. The list was based on rankings by 
Preaching’s board of contributing editors who 


reviewed nominations from readers. 


Frederick Cross was inducted into the 2000 


Hall of Excellence by The Ohio Foundation of 
Independent Colleges for his role as an out- 
standing alumnus. Frederick is the retired head 
of the division of thoracic and cardiovascular 
surgery at St. Luke’s Hospital in Cleveland. He 
was honored at an Evening of Excellence, held 
at the new Center of Science and Industry in 
Columbus. ® Darrell Farnham moved into 
the same apartment house in Claremont, 
California, where Frances Hutchinson Bray ‘37 
lives. Frances and Darrell lived in Bosworth 
Hall at Oberlin. “Little did we think we would 
have Darrell just two doors from us,” Frances 
says. ® By Lyon says that since their 50th 
reunion in 1992, a group of alums has been 
meeting every summer in northern Michigan. 
Among those who met last summer were Vic 
Stone and Pauline Maris Mayo, Larry Good 
38, and Evelyn Villwock Good and Jane 


Dunlap Highsaw, both '41. 


Ellen Karelsen Solender. a former Southern 


Methodist University law professor, and hus- 
band Bill 43, have established an institute at 
SMU dedicated to free speech and the mass 
media. The Ellen K. Solender Institute in Free 
Speech and Mass Media Law is the only col- 
lection in the country geared specifically 
toward lawyers. Ellen and Bob were interested 
in free speech and media issues in their 
Oberlin days; in 1943 Ellen was circulation 
manager of the Oberlin Review and Bob was 


editor-in-chief. 


William Reid, Jr., retired from his post as 


Wyoming County, Pennsylvania, commissioner, 


was honored at a luncheon for his years of ser- 
vice to the community. A Methodist minister, 
he runs 825-BIRD, a phone line where he 
reports bird sightings in cooperation with the 


Greater Wyoming Valley Audubon Society. 


Alex Dandar helped organize the annual 


Martin Luther King Day celebration in Tiffin, 
Ohio, this year. Alex was the push behind the 
program, sponsored by a number of local uni- 
versities. He says that King was a great 
influence in his life and feels “very much spiri- 
tually in tune with him.” ¢ Rich Hacker and 
his wife Liz visited Jack and Sally Langner, 
both ’46, and Don Fitzgerald '49 and his wife 
ona trip last spring to the East Coast. Rich says 
he looks forward to “a trailer camp reunion.” ¢ 


Martha Lepow, a specialist in childhood 


infectious diseases, works at Albany Medical 
Center Hospital in New York. A chair in pedi- 
atrics, a gift from an anonymous donor, has 


been named in her honor. 


Conrad Hilberry, a retired English professor 


at Kalamazoo College, published two new 


books of poems, Player Piano and Taking Notes 
on Nature's Wild 


hilberry@kzoo.edu. © Hudd_ Targgart experi 


Inventions. Email: 


enced a dusting of snow on the ground last fall, 
which, he says, is “SOMETHING! for this 
Californian.” He urges those with access to the 


internet to utilize it to “keep up on the Old 


A Cancer Surgeon 
in Africa 


INCE GRADUATING FROM OBERLIN in 1970, 

Groesbeck Parham has studied medicine all 

over the globe, from Arkansas to the Sudan, 
and has established himself as a leader and 
pioneer in the field of women’s gynecological 
health care. His work has proven Oberlin’s motto, 
that one person really can change the world. 

Groesbeck earned a PhD from the University 
of Alabama Medical Center in 1981, the first 
African-American to complete a residency in 
obstetrics and gynecology there. A fellowship in 
urogynecology at the University of London fol- 
lowed, and later, studies at the University of 
Khartoum in Sudan under the world-renowned 
African gynecologic surgeon Abbo Hassan Abbo. 
With Abbo, he raised funds to construct a female 
fistula hospital in the Sudan and aided in the 
establishment of Friends of Africa, Inc., provid- 
ing cancer education, prevention, and treatment 
programs in Africa and the Caribbean islands. 

A firm supporter, researcher, and speaker 
regarding diseases affecting women, such as 
HIV/AIDS and breast, cervical, and ovarian can- 
cers, Groesbeck considers issues that the 
medical establishment tends to overlook, such 
as the effects of race and class on women’s 
access to resources. Projects such as the Gyn 
Clinic for HIV Positive Women in South Central 
Los Angeles and the South African Cervical 
Cancer Prevention Project have earned him the 
respect of colleagues and patients. He was cho- 
sen one of the “401 Best Doctors for Women in 
the U.S.A.” by Good Housekeeping and as the 
“Best Gynecologic Oncologist in Arkansas” by the 
Arkansas Times Annual Survey. 

A professor at the University of Arkansas, he 
returned to Oberlin in April for a Careers in 
Health Professions workshop sponsored by the 
Alumni Association and the Department of 
Biology. 


-by Melissa Ray '01 
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Notes 


Alma Mater.” Address: 117 Almendral Ave., 
Altherton, CA 94027 P: 650.366.1667. Email: 


Targgart@leland.stanford.edu 


Dominic Intili, retired professor of music at 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania, received 
the Distinguished Performing Artist Award 
from the Indiana Symphony Society. Dominic 
also played for the Steinway Society of 


Pittsburgh. ¢ Fritz Volbach is living near his 


youngest daughter and “enjoying his youngest 
granddaughter while waiting for the next 
arrival.” Address: 3479 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, CA 94118. P: 415.351.1762. Email: 


Volbach@aol.com 
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Joel Welty was presented with the Jerry 


Voorhis Award by the National Association of 


Housing Cooperatives for his contributions to 
the cooperative housing community. Joel 
helped found the student housing and dining 


co-ops at Oberlin. 


Ellie Dorsey Macklin retired after many 
years as professor and director of the MA and 
PhD degree programs in marriage and family 
therapy at Syracuse University and as co-direc- 
tor of the human sexuality program in family 
medicine at SUNY. She and her husband live 
most of the year in Annapolis Royal, Nova 
Scotia. Address: 271 Fellows Ave., Syracuse, 
NY 13210. © Maria Lenhoff Marcus, the 
Joseph M. McLaughlin Professor of Law at 
Law School, 1999 


President's Award from the New York Women’s 


Fordham received the 
Bar Association for her work in advancing and 
mentoring women in the legal profession. Her 
husband, Norman Marcus, is a real estate 
lawyer. The couple has three children: Valerie 
84, vice president of RCA; Nicole, a clinical 


psychologist, and Eric, a professor of philoso- 


phy. © Thomas L. McCoy and his wife 
s3renda divide their time between Chia-yi, 
Taiwan, and East Lansing, Michigan. Since his 
retirement, he has been busy with math, teach- 
ing English, practicing the piano, improving his 
bowling average, and learning Chinese. 
Address: 211 Lexington Ave., East Lansing, MI 


48823. Email: mccoy@math.msu.edu 
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Helen Thompson Taylor retired after 32 


years as music instructor in the Newton, 
Massachusetts, public school system. A con- 
cert was given in her honor by the City of 
Newton, and the mayor declared June 13 
Helen Thompson Taylor Day. She continues to 
work as minister of music at Plymouth Church 
in Belmont, pianist for Temple Beth El in 
Sudbury, and teaches music once a week at a 


Boston public school. 
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Ellie Hall has been doing research to evaluate 


teen pregnancy prevention programs. She is 
webmaster for the Barr-Harris Children’s Grief 
Center, enjoys living in Chicago, and has “a 
good circle of friends.” Address: 1400 E. 55th 
Place, #512-S, OUG37. 0P: 
773.324.2304. Email: ehall@megsinet.net ¢ 


Bob Stern retired as professor emeritus of 


Chicago, IL 


chemistry at Oakland University after 36 years, 
and a room has been named for him in the uni- 
versitys new science building. He plans to 
spend time with his four children and “five- 
and-counting’ grandchildren, and will spend 
Email: 


the summer in Michigan. 


rstern@ouchem.chem.oakland.edu 


Grayce A. Oakley retired after 12 years as 
executive administrator of the Alaska Real 


Estate Commission. 


Karl Hermmann was noted in Pennsylvania's 


Lock Haven Express for his contributions to 
soccer at Lock Haven University. The article 
says Karl “helped make Lock Haven the soccer 


town it is, on many levels.” 


Ken Coutts retired after 30 years of teaching 
at the University of British Columbia and says 
he is “relishing the retired life.” He and his wife 
Nancy “61 plan to add an addition to their 
Pender Island retirement home and move there 
officially when Nancy retires in June 2001. ¢ 


Thomas G. McCarthy is associate vice pres- 


ident for development and college relations at 


SUNY, Fredonia. ¢ Janice Stickney moved 
across the San Francisco Bay from Oakland to 
Mountain View, where she is self-employed as 
a biopharmaceutical consultant. She says since 
discovering that she is not a handyperson, she 
is happy to life. P: 
650.967.9104. Email: jlstickney@att.net ¢ 
Stephen Vanek, Jr. and his wife Monica went 
to China for three weeks in September to adopt 
a 5-1/2 year old Chinese girl. While there, they 


visited Beijing, Lanzhou, and Quangzhou. 


return to condo 


Stephen writes that their daughter, Lillian 
Yangyang Vanek, already knows more English 
than they know Chinese. “She is happy. So are 
we.” @ Paula Sunray Culp is director of the 
National Interfaith Seminary in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and creates spiritual home study 
programs. She has written a book called Life 
Skills for the New Millennium: How to Create a 
New Joyful Life. P: 651.690.4632. 


pvsun@aol.com 


Richard Baron received the St. Louis Award 


Email: 


for his work in repairing the city’s school sys- 
tem. Richard raised more than $3.5 million in 
corporate and charitable support for Jefferson 
School so that it could be refurbished, air con- 
ditioned, and outfitted with the latest 
computer technology. ¢ Stephen Blum has 
taught in the music program at the City 
University of New York Graduate School for 
the past 12 years. He writes that three of the 
best doctoral students he’s worked with are 
Wayne Alpern 69, Leon Lee Dorsey ’81, and 
Benjamin Lapidus '94. Address: 689 Ft. 
Washington Ave., New York, NY 10040. Email: 
sblum@gc.cuny.edu ® Jim Cooper published 
his 13th book, Java Design Patterns: a Tutorial, 
and says he will be starting on another soon. 
Address: 48 Old Driftway, Wilton, CT 06897. 
P: 203.762.1342. Email: jwenmr@ibm.com ® 


Mark D. Fitterman is a partner at Morgan, 


Lewis & Bockius law firm in Washington, D.C. 
He represents financial service firms in SEC 
regulatory, self-regulatory, and civil and crimi- 
nal litigation matters. Before joining the firm in 
1995, Mark was associate director of the U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commission division 


of market regulation. © Henry F. Klein is pro- 


fessor of art and director of the printmaking 
laboratory at Los Angeles Valley College. He 
writes about art and is an exhibition curator 


focused on the intersections of art. politics, and 
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psychology, and the owner of kleinprint, a com- 
pany specializing in small format graphics from 
Central and Eastern Europe. Address: 7455 
Vista del Monte Ave., Van Nuys, CA 91405. P: 
818.786.4350. His email: kleinprint@ pacific- 
net.net ® Charles Timbrell is professor of 
music and coordinator of keyboard studies at 
Howard University. He has written the second 


edition of French Pianism. 


Peter and Ann Richards Anderson moved 
back to Boston now that their children have 
grown. They bought a three-decker with two 
longtime friends, including Kathleen Robinson 
‘61, “with an idea of growing old together.” 
They are enjoying Jamaica Plain, which they 
call a vibrant, diverse part of Boston, and live 
close to a community herb garden and orchard. 
Address: 20 Wachusett St., Jamaica Plain, MA 
02130. Phone: 617.983.9850. Their email: 
pandermdt@aol.com ¢ Bonnie Bauer 
Braendgaard wished she could have come to 
the reunion but “Oberlin is a long way from 
Denmark.” She has been studying environmen- 
tal management and multimedia project 
management, which she hopes will help her 
find a job working with environmental informa- 
tion. Her partner Gudmund is a theoretical 
computer scientist, her daughter Hanne is 
working as project manager at TeleDanmark 
Internet, and her son Pelle is on St. Martin 
working on Internet solutions for off-shore 


companies. 


Phyllis Blum Cole was named as a finalist for 
the Modern Language Association’s James 
Aussell Lowell Prize for her book Mary Moody 
Emerson and the Origins of Transcendentalism: 
A Family History. Phyllis is associate professor 
of English and women’s studies and a member 
of the graduate faculty at Penn State, Delaware 
County. * Janet Howell was elected to a third 
term in the Virginia State Senate, representing 


Arlington and other parts of northern Virginia. 


* Ann Lydecker was named chancellor of the 
University of Wisconsin-River Falls, effective 
August 1, 2000. She is provost and vice presi- 


dent for academic affairs at Bridgewater State 


College. Address: 710 King Philip St., 
Raynham, MA 02767. P: 508.822.8424. 


Email: alydecker@bridgew.edu 
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Patricia Gray, artistic director of the National 
Musical Arts, was assisted by Oberlin visiting 
professor Tom Lopez ’87 and current Oberlin 
students with her production, Africa! Spirit 
Ascending, presented by the Kennedy Center 
and the National Musical Arts chamber music 
ensemble. 


Robert Baker, director of the Appalachian 
Research and Defense Fund, recently merged 
with the Legal Aid Society of Charleston. Bob 
is the legal director of the new organization, 
Appalachian Legal Services. He participated 
on the West Virginia basketball team in the 50- 
54 age group at the Senior Olympics at 
Disneyworld in Orlando, where his team tied 
for fifth place. Address: 102 Ruby Ln., Beckley, 
WV 25801. Phone: 304.255.4658. Email: 
Rbaker1018@aol.com ¢® John Rathbun prac- 
tices psychiatry full time in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, where he lives with his wife of 33 
years, Barbara, a senior at Christian 
Theological Seminary in Indianapolis. For 
amusement, he publishes his own software and 
scientific writings. Email: jmrathbun@com- 


puserve.com Web: mydoctor.com/rathbun 


Whitney Rimel is a bankruptcy judge. After 
finishing law school at the University of 
California-Davis, she practiced law in 
Sacramento, primarily in the bankruptcy area. 
She has a son, Daniel, 24, who graduated from 
Grinnell College in 1997. PO Box 25321, 
Fresno, CA 93729. 


@ce9.uscourts.gov * Lawrence Schiller is 


Email is Whitney_Rimel 


senior manager of the employee benefits-tax 
practice of Deloitte & Touche in Detroit, 
responsible for pension, compensation, and 
employee benefits engagements throughout 
the Great Lakes region. 
Lawrence is on the boards 
of the Roeper School and 
the Michigan Employee 
Benefits Conference, and 
is chair of the employee 
benefits committee sec 


tion of taxation for the 


State Bar of Michigan. 


Concert pianist Daniel Barber performed 
Bach’s complete Well-Tempered Clavier at 
Bethany United Church of Christ in Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. He also gave the Cleveland pre- 
miere of the Piano Concerto No. I by Virko 
Baley, a composer of Ukrainian extraction, who 
conducted the Cleveland Chamber Symphony. 
“Barber appeared sure of his tricky pianistic 
duties, whether the music called for delicate or 
roaring virtuosity,” wrote Donald Rosenberg of 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
barber@accinternet.com ® Nancy Rosner 


the Email: 
changed her name to Ros Oberlyn 25 years ago. 
“It’s no coincidence,” she says. “Oberlin holds 
many fond memories for me.” After graduating, 
she became a reporter for The Vancouver Sun 
and a TV reporter and producer for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Ros lived 
in Vancouver for 30 years, minus a few years in 
Toronto, the Yukon, and Hawaii, and, for the 
past seven years, has been teaching journalism 


at Langara College. 
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George DiFerdinando began working in 
March as deputy commissioner for public 
health services for the New Jersey Department 
of Health and Senior Services. As the senior 
physician, he oversees AIDS, maternal and 
child, substance abuse, and emergency med- 
ical services. After 14 years in Albany, he'll 
relocate to central New Jersey this summer 
with wife Betsy Marshall and their children 
Daniel, 10, and Lynn, 5. Email: gdiferdinan- 
do@health.nj.state.us ¢ Tulle Hazelrigg is a 
faculty member in the department of biological 
sciences at Columbia, where her work covers 
genetics and molecular biology and_ her 
research focuses on the maternal control of 
early embryonic development. She earned a 
PhD at Indiana University in 1982 and did 
postdoctoral research at the Carnegie Institute 
and Berkeley. Tulle is married to Marty Chalfie 
and has a daughter Sarah, 9. Their phone is 
212.866.3630. Their email: tulle@cubsps.bio. 


columbia.edu 
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Gail Feigenbaum, former curator at the 
National Gallery in Washington, D.C., moved 
25 


Notes 


with her family to New Orleans in 1997, where 
she was part-time curator of paintings at the 
New Orleans Museum of Art. After just two 
months she began the grueling task of coordi- 
nating the exhibit, “Degas and New Orleans: A 
French Impressionist in America,” which 
opened last year. Gail is married to Bill Tronzo, 
a professor at Tulane, and has a daughter 
Phoebe, 7. She often sees her former Oberlin 
housemate Teresa Toulouse, a professor of 
\merican studies at Tulane. ¢ Thomas A. 
Kohut has been dean of faculty at Williams 
College since last July, overseeing all aspects of 
faculty and curricular affairs. The Sue and 
Edgar Wachenheim III Professor of History, 
Tom has taught at Williams since 1984, spe- 
cializing in 19th- and 20th-century German 
history. His works have been translated into 
four languages, and he has held guest profes- 
sorships at the universities of Munich and 
Siegen. Tom earned a PhD at the University of 
Minnesota in 1983, graduating also from the 
Cincinnati Psychoanalytic Institute. Before 
going to Williams, he was assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the University of 
Cincinnati and a psychotherapist there. 


Kenneth Nelson has a new position as vice 


president in the U.S. annuities department of 


American International Group. 


Timothy Albrecht, a professor of music and 


the university organist at Emory University, 
received the 1999 Wittenberg Award from The 
Luther Institute in Washington, D.C., for his 
contributions to Lutheran church music and 
society. He and his family will return to 
Cambridge, England, in August where Tim is 
visiting associate fellow at Clare Hall at 
Cambridge University. There he will spend a 
sabbatical semester doing research on musical 
theological elements in selected organ chorales 


of Bach. Andrew Trechak received the 


Excellence in Special Endeavors Award from 
the College of Fine Arts at Wichita State 
University. He was honored for “Piano Magic,” 
a young peoples’ concert featuring stage magic 
and classical plano performanc Cs given 
throughout the state. Address: 1036 Lawrence 
Ce Wienita, KS. 67206, P: 316.978.3103: 
Email lrechak@twsuvm.uc.twsu.edu 

severly Vaughn, an obstetrics and gynecology 
expert, was appoint d to the Medical Advisory 


Board of Ampersand Medicinal, a ‘ hicago 


A Healthy Start 


OUPLES LIKELY TO CONCEIVE A CHILD with a severe genetic defect have traditionally faced a 
choice no parent should be forced to make: to abandon the goal of bringing a new life into the 
world or to run the risk of their child living with pain and impairment. As the director of New 
York University Medical Center’s Division of Reproductive Endocrinology, James Grifo ’78 has devel- 
oped a breakthrough medical technique that:aims 
to spare would-be parents the misery of con- 
fronting such a choice. 

Used in tandem with in vitro fertilization, 
the “embryo biopsy procedure” scrutinizes 
embryos conceived in the test tube for genetic 
defects before implanting them. James’ lab has 
been instrumental in bringing life to a full 35 of 
the 100 or so babies born of this procedure 
worldwide. 

James’ main scientific interest lies in the 
area of pre-implantation genetic diagnosis, and 
when considering his accomplishments as a sci- 
entist and physician, he says he is most pleased 

James Grifo, at right, with Oberlin Professor of With his advances in this area. The research, in 

Biology Dennis Luck. his words, is an example of how “basic science 
can be utilized to truly improve the quality of life 
for so many people.” 

A professor of obstetrics-gynecology, James continues his work at the newly established state-of- 
the-art in-vitro fertilization clinic at NYU, one of the most advanced of its kind in the world. Since 
1989 he has been a member of the prestigious American Society for Reproductive Medicine, serving 
on its ethics committee, and he is the vice president of the Society for Assisted Reproductive 
Technologies, through which he spearheaded efforts to develop a computer program which collects 
data on in-vitro patients. James has served as an ad-hoc reviewer for such national medical jour- 
nals as The New England Journal of Medicine, Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, and Fertility and Senility. His most recent research focuses on the use of 
germinal vesicle transfer as an alternative to egg donation. 

In a visit sponsored by the Alumni Association and the Department of Biology, James returned to 
Oberlin in April to discuss his work and the state of the medical profession with neuroscience and 
biology majors. 


- by David Shernoff ‘02 


based point-of-care diagnostics company that 
is developing a new approach to cervical can- 


cer screening. 


James Ball is visiting assistant professor and 


director of the orchestra at Albion College. He 
was music director and conductor of the 
Danville Symphony Orchestra in Illinois and 


has taught and conducted collegiate and pro 


fessional ensembles across the country and in 
Costa Rica. James holds master’s degrees from 
Georgia State and Northwestern and a doctor 
ate from the University of Missouri-Kansas 


City. © Larry Kutner moved with his wile, 


Cheryl Olson, and son Michael from San 
Francisco to Basel, Switzerland, last May, 
where Cheryl is a health communications con 
sultant for Hoffmann-La Roche. Larry left his 
position as a child behavior columnist fot 


) 
Parents magazine to cover the same topic for 
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Time Warners Parenting, Family Life, and 
BabyTalk, and also their online service 
Parentlime.com. He teaches part-time at 
Medical 


General Hospital. “Quite a commute,” he says, 


Harvard School/Massachusetts 
“although I don't have to do it too often.” 
Address: Munsterberg 14, 4051 Basel, 
Switzerland. Email: lak@drkutner.com. Web: 
www.drkutner.com * Kofi_Lomotey is in his 
third year as senior vice president and provost 
and professor of education at Medgar Evers 
College of The City University of New York in 
Brooklyn, where his wife, Aama Hahuja ’76, is 
associate counsel at the Center for Law and 


Social Justice. Kofi continues to edit Urban 


Education, and Aama is a member of the New | 


ork State Bar Association. The family cele- 
brated two spring graduations: son Juba from 
Morehouse College, and son Mbeja from 
Edward R. Murrow High School. Address: 44 
Butler Ave., #5B, Brooklyn, NY 11238. P: 
718.638.0133. Email: kofi@mec.cuny.edu ¢ 
After eight years, Tom Neuhaus finished a 
PhD in food sciences at Cornell and co-teach- 
es a course in Cuisine Francais (en Francais) at 
CalPoly 
calpoly.edu ¢ Poet Bruce Weigl, a 1988 


Pulitzer Prize nominee and author of 18 books, 


University. | Email: 


returned to his Ohio roots in 1999 as Lorain 
County Community College's first distin- 
guished visiting professor. With a PhD from the 
University of Utah, Bruce taught at the 
University of Arkansas-Little Rock, Old 
Dominion, and Penn State before returning to 
LCCC, where he began his college career, to 
teach classes in English, literature, mythology, 


and creative writing. 


Jason Green lives with his wife and son in 


tneuhaus@ 


Bainbridge Island, Washington, in the Winslow — 


Co-Housing Group community. Jason is a psy- 
chotherapist with Group Health Cooperative. 


Email: greerb1@ghc.org ¢ Jinny Sands © 


Gudmundsen is editor of a fairly new nation- 
al magazine, Choosing Children’s Software, 
which reviews software by age category and 
presents issues of interest to parents and teach- 
ers. Web site: ChooseChildrenSoftware.com. 
Address: 903 Falls Bridge Ln., Great Falls, VA 
22066. Telephone: 703.444.9005. 
Gudmundsen@aol.com * Dan Lloyd was pro- 


Email: 


moted from associate professor to professor ol 


philosophy at Trinity College. A nationally rec- 
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ognized scholar in contemporary philosophy of 


the mind, he has incorporated philosophy and 
cognitive science into his research. Dan earned 
masters and doctoral degrees at Columbia and 
has taught at Trinity since 1987. © Chris 
Norton says that he received a “higher calling” 
in public broadcasting after 23 years on the air 
in commercial radio in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. Today he’s the vice president of 
radio with WVIA-FM_ in Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. “No truth to the rumor 


that I'll be airing old Oberlin Radio Workshop 


programs, he says. Email: Chris_Norton@ | 


world.oberlin.edu ¢ David Yeagley teaches — 


humanities and psychology at Oklahoma State 
University-Oklahoma City. He toured Iran last 
year, lecturing at the University of Tehran and 
Ferdowsi University in  Massahd.  P: 
405.942.1636. Email: ishatai2@yahoo.com 
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Martha Henderson joined Citicorp last June 


as vice president and quality assurance manag- 
er for one of its financial subsidiaries. She's 
also busy with the realities of teenagers, cats, a 
second marriage, and restoring a 200-year-old 
Martha. Henderson@ 
citicorp.com ® Craig Knudsen is still touring 


house. Email address: 


the country with his a cappella group, the 


“EDLOS.” Last fall saw the release of the | 


eroup’s first all-original CD, Just Us. His newest 
venture is Knudsen Productions, a talent 
agency based in Berkeley specializing in corpo- 
rate events and private parties. Craig and his 
wife Alexis have two kids, Evan, 20, and 
Nayeli, 13, “the coolest people I know.” P: 
510.549.1777. Email: highbflat@aol.com ¢ 
After many years of being single, Sandy 
Moorman was married in May 1999 to an 
“independent Texan” and is now Sandy Sholl. 
She works as the regional central intake man- 
ager for Olsten Health Services, and says that 
after many years on the East Coast, she decid- 


ed to give Texas a try and loves it. Her oldest 


daughter is a private in the Army, and her | 


youngest finished ninth grade at Cinco Ranch 


High School. Email: sandysholl@hotmail.com 


James M. Day is full professor and academic 
dean in the faculty of psychology and educa- 
tional sciences at the Universite Catholique de 


Louvain, Belgium. He chairs the faculty's 


development and social issues major, the 
European Inter-University Research Network 
in the psychology of religion, and is thesis advi- 
sor to the Princess of Belgium, Mathilde 
d'Udekem d’Acoz. Last September James mar- 
ried Birte 


named adjunct professor in the Center for 


Marianne Henkelmann and was 
Social Science Research and Department of 
Communications at the University of New 
Email: day@deva.ucl.ac.be ® 
Norm Green, a freelance TV producer, has 


won an NAACP Image Award for his MTV 
News documentary, “Driving While Black,” 


Hampshire. 


which investigated racial profiling in New 
Jersey. Norm married Lauren Lazin at Wave 
Hill last July. Among the guests were David 
Beidler, Matthew Levine, Lois Ellison, Herb 
Sambol, Ned Rothenberg (who played flute 
during the ceremony), all '78, and Walker 
Simon '76. Lauren is executive producer and 
executive vice president of MTV News and 
Documentaries, and Norm is working with 
CBS's “60 Minutes II.” The couple lives on 
Washington Square Park in Manhattan. Email: 
Rebnorman@aol.com 


Andy Winder was elected district attorney of 
Juniata County, Pennsylvania, last November 
for a four-year term that began in January. He 
credits his parents, Robert L. ‘43 and Rosemary 
Lauthers Winder '45, for helping with his suc- 
cessful campaign. Email: alwinder@jc-net.com 


J. Scott Ferguson and his wife Eva announce 
the birth of their second child, Eva Kathryn, 
born November 17, 1999. ¢ Oberlin class pres- 
idency runs in the Thomas family: Lauren 
Thomas-Kincaid is president of Oberlin’s 
class of 1979, while her dad, Philip Thomas, 
heads the class of 1950. Both were back in 
Oberlin last November for the New Oberlin 
Century campaign kickoff. © Susan Van Pelt 


announces the arrival of Lyle Bryson Van Pelt, 
born in September 1999. ¢ Nancy Welch has 
returned to Wisconsin after five years of work 
on neighborhood revitalization projects in Des 
Moines, lowa. She's a city planner for the city 
of West Allis and lives with husband David in 
the Washington Highland Historic District. 
Email: plankwel@execpe.com ¢ Jack Zerbe is 


an associate professor of theatre studies and a 
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department chair and director of the arts divi- 
sion at Guilford College. He teaches an 
interdisciplinary class on gay and_ lesbian 
drama, sociology, history, and pop culture and- 
courses. Email: 


traditional performance 


JZerbe99@aol.com 


Carolyn Hove performed the world premiere 


of William Kraft’s Encounters XI: The Demise of 


Suriyodhaya a work for English horn and per- 
cussion commissioned by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The work was com- 
posed expressly for Carol and the orchestra's 
principal percussionist. Later in March they 
repeated the concert in Alice Tully Hall at 
Lincoln Center. A CD of the work will be 
released by Crystal Records sometime this fall. 
e Abbe Lyons moved back to Ithaca, after 
eight years in California, to be with her old 
sweetheart Stacy. They are the proud mothers 
of a year-old baby, Isaac. Abbe has a part-time, 
private practice in the Feldenkrais Method and 
spends a lot of time being a happy mom. ® 
Nancy Kate Oyer and her husband, Jason 
Sholder, of Whippany, New Jersey, announce 
the birth of Laura Oyer Sholder, June 22, 1999, 
joining her sisters Rachel, 5, and Katie, 3. 


Art Borreca and Alison Milburn traveled to 
Anhui province, China, in August 1999 to 
adopt their first child, an 18-month-old girl 
named Elliana Quiliu Borreca. Art is head of 
playwriting and dramaturgy at the University of 
lowa, and his book, Remaking History: British 
Historical Drama Since the Second World War, 
will be published by the Southern  IIlinois 
University Press in 2001. Alison is a licensed 
Eastdale 
Psychology Group, PC, in Iowa City. Email: 


psychologist and partner in 
art-borreca@uiowa.edu ® Karen Hendricks 
Crawford had a very active year: she was mar- 
ried, moved to the Sonoran desert, and started 
her own vocal chamber recital series. The first 
performance by Karen Crawford & Friends was 
February 27. Email: klh718@aol.com ¢ Mary 
Fluke is still in North Carolina, earning her 
eating money as a small-animal vet at Mallard 
Creek Animal Hospital and amuses herself by 
training dogs and playing concertina (not 
simultaneously). Her recent recording, Letter 


from My Dog, features many favorite songs, in- 


40 


cluding some from Oberlin days. Address: 
10925 John Russell Rd., Charlotte, NC 28213. 
eMargaret Spencer earned a master’s degree 
in classical archeology in 1986 and spent the 
next ten years teaching Latin to middle- and 
high-schoolers in Forth Worth, Pittsburgh, and 
Nashville. She left to contemplate “The Next 
Step, took 


Philadelphia was the answer, where she 


Big which her two. years. 
worked in an educational nonprofit agency 
devoted to alleviating teen pregnancy and child 
abuse. When the agency ran out of money, she 
was dismissed, and by December was in the 
office of the General Counsel at the University 
of Pennsylvania. In her spare time she acts in a 
community and semi-professional theater. P: 


215.746.5213. Email: spencerm@yahoo.com 


Mary Lynn Bundy and John Little were mar- 
ried on April 25, 1999, Obies in attendance 
were Stella Kim, Katy Sears, and Paul Steffen, 
all 83; her cousin, Chris Gates, and his wife, 
Trudy Wyss, both 93; her aunt, Linda Gates 
65, who was acting associate dean for Oberlin’s 
Student Academic Services; and her uncle, 
John Gates '72. A pediatrician in private prac- 
tice, Mary Lynn (still a Bundy) serves as 
medical staff president for Kosair Children’s 
Hospital and teaches at the University of 
Louisville. Email: Mlbundymd@aol.com ¢ 
Lisa Falk moved from San Jose to become 
director of education at the Miami Children’s 
Museum. She lives on an island, where she 
watches the dolphins swim and ducks fish as 
she drinks her morning tea. Address: 1900 S. 
Treasure Dr. #3C, North Bay Village, FL 
SS141.7 Pe 305,867.65 10: lisafalk@ 


juno.com ® Scott Lawton lives in Germany 


Email: 


and, since August, has been principal conduc- 
tor of the Deutsches Filmorchester Babelsberg. 
He conducted the premiere of Chicago at 
Berlin's Theater des Westens and was to con- 


tinue through its run to June. Last summer he 


conducted the first German production of | 


Cyrano at the open-air festival in Schwaebisch 
Hall and recorded a cast album with Bratislava 
Symphonietta. The CD-ROM, Les Miserables 


Interactive, which he authored, is at 


www.lesmis.com. Email address: slawton@ 


compuserve.com ® Mark MacAllister and his 


wife Catherine welcomed their son Cade into 
the family October 16, 1999, joining 3-year-old 


sister Manon. Email address: mark mac@ 


chatham.k12.nc.us © Abby Remer is in Man- 
hattan and has purchased a “small sanctuary” 
where she lives with her two kitties and works 
as an arts and cultural education consultant. 
Address: 345 East 77th St., 1H, New York, NY 
10021. Phone: 917.432.0307. Email Address: 


AbbyRemer@aol.com 


Joan Bers Cantor, husband Stuart, and their 


three children—Yonatan, 12, Don, 9, and 
P’nina, 7—were blessed with _ triplets 
September 8, 1999—Nissam Dov, Ahuva 
Rachel, and Rena Lianna. Joan took a leave of 
absence from her teaching job to care for the 
babies and says she welcomes advice from any- 
one who has had “higher order multiples.” 
Email: ydp613@juno.com ¢ Jennifer Beal 
Gamarra is in Los Angeles and says she is 
happy to be there. Her husband, who is the 
Episcopal missioner for multicultural min- 
istries, is in charge of 70 congregations there, 
and Jennifer fills in with interim ministry posi- 
tions and plays cello until their kindergartner is 
in school full time. Email: Bealgam@aol.com ¢ 
Gail Herman _Herrine and Steven Fine 
Herrine '82, who met in the Harkness kitchen 
the night before Gail's first day of college, are 
happily married with three boys, Luke, 12, 
Arlpo, 10, and Oliver, 
terologist/hepatologist 


6. Steve is a gastroen- 
at Thomas Jefferson 
Philadelphia. Gail, an 
Ob/Gyn physician, is practicing motherhood 
instead of medicine. Address: 214 Upland Rd., 
PA* 19066: 
whale8@home.com @¢ Maureen Goldstein 


University Hospital in 


Merion — Station, Email: 
Mayer's story, The Keepsake Thief, won first 
place in the children’s fiction category of the 
1999 Writer's Digest competition. Email: 
mdgmayer@aol.com ® Peggy Orenstein’s new 
book, Flux: Women on Sex, Work, Kids, Love 
and Life in a Half-Changed World was pub- 
lished by Doubleday May. Email: 
pjorenstein@mindspring.com ¢® Deborah 


Newberg is doing oil paintings and mono- 


in 


types, and, early this year, was pleased to have 
her show adjoining a Picasso exhibit at the 
Museum of the Southwest in Texas. Her art 
can be visited at members.xoom.com/dnew- 
berg. © Beth Ellen Rosenbaum and _ her 
husband, Al Shapere, welcomed daughter 
Eliana Sophia Rose Shapere on January 11. 
Beth Ellen directs a music program she found- 


ed in 1995 for babies and young children in 
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Lexington, Kentucky; Al is a physics professor 
at the University of Kentucky. On the day 
Eliana was born, Beth Ellen was awarded a 
grant from the Kentucky Foundation for 
Women to establish a music and movement 
program for at-risk teenage mothers and their 
children. So far, Eliana is the youngest student 
in the class. Email: shapere@pop.uky.edu ¢ 
Rob Shapiro and his wife Robyn announce 
the birth of their son, Cooper, born October 
16, 1999, in Dallas. Address: 6719 
Kingshollow Dr., Dallas, Texas 75248. P.: 
972.404.1025. Email: r2shap@aol.com ¢ 
Peter Staley has launched AIDSmeds.com, a 
website offering comprehensive treatment 
information to people living with HIV and their 
families and friends. The site is aggressively 
advertised in national magazines, including 
The Advocate, OUT, and POZ. Address: 135 
Eastern Pkwy., #13G, Brooklyn, NY 11238. P: 
718.398.4933. Email: staley@aidsmeds.com ¢ 
Keith S. Toth, minister of music at The Brick 
Presbyterian Church in Manhattan, won a 
1999 Golden Ear Award for his CD, Paris on 
Park Ave. (Ethereal Records ER-103). The 
Absolute Sound magazine presented the award 
for Keith's work, recorded on the Guilbault- 
Therien organ at the church. Additional 
Golden Ear award winners for 1999 included 
Ella Fitzgerald and Robert Shaw. Email: 
kstoth@mail.com ¢® Alexandria (Zandy) 
Zettler and her husband, Todd Paulsen, wel- 
comed second daughter Anna Louise on 
October 14, 1999. Zandy and Todd were mar- 


ried in Florida in 1987 and Tessa Marie was 


born in 1990. Zandy is a Computer specialist at 
Evergreen Academy. Address: 18329 28th 
Place NE, Lake Forest Park, WA, 98155. 


Email: zandypaulsen@hotmail.com 
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Howard Frederics is assistant professor of 


Music at Texas A&M after “two great years’ at 
grown. P: 409.268.3048. Email: frederic@ 


unix.tamu.edu ® Louise Fusfeld says she was 


freed from corporate slavery in February 1999 
to go into semiretirement as a part-time mar- 
keting consultant. “As a recovering yuppie, | 
am undergoing long, grueling sleep therapy 
sessions and working on a few screenplays.” 
Address: 278 Monroe Dr. #29, Mountain View, 
CA 94040. P: 650.917.0651. Email: Ifus- 
feld@pacbell.net ©® Mitchell and Kerri 


Glickman welcomed their second daughter, 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Taking Science Outside the Lab by Jimmy Morris ‘01 


“No one could tell me what science writing was when | saw an ad for an opening at SC/ENCE," 
said Pamela Hines ’74, as she recalled her decision in 1989 to join the staff of 
the weekly research journal based in Washington, D.C. As senior editor, Pam com- 
missions and edits articles covering the biological sciences, traveling to research 
labs and conferences around the world. She and two other alumni professionals 
converged in Oberlin in April to talk with students about science-related careers 
that don’t involve the usual repertoire of lab benches, beakers, and Bunsen burn- 
ers. “I didn’t plan to be an editor,” said Pam, who was a biology major at Oberlin, 
“until I began talking with people about their careers and investigating areas that | 
knew nothing about.” Pam is an investigator for a NSF-funded project called 
SCOPE, a collaboration between groups at SCIENCE, Berkeley, and the 
University of Washington that examine how technologies such as the Internet can 
benefit science learning from grade-schoolers, to the lay public, to primary 
researchers. “Our project is building content-rich websites and in-school activities 
that support analysis and study of current scientific controversies,” said Pam. 
Recent topics have included malaria research and the debate about genetically 
modified foods. Pam has served as editor in chief of AWIS Magazine (Association 
for Women in Science), earned a PhD at Johns Hopkins and has done post-doc- 
toral research at the University of Washington. 


Rebecca McNeill ’91, is a patent attorney in the bio/pharmaceutical group of 
Finnegan, Henderson, Farabow, and Dunner in Washington, D.C. She earned a 
master’s degree in pharmacology at Duke, where she continued down the path of 
laboratory research until realizing that she wasn't satisfied with her potential occu- 


pation. Aware of the need for scientifically trained individuals in the field of patent 
law (“A lot of patent officers can be scooped up by law firms,” she said), Rebecca 
switched gears and headed to law school at Georgetown. Her practice involves 
patent prosecution and litigation, and counseling inventors and scientists who seek 
patents. The job, she said, demands an ability to understand the work of scientists 
at the cutting edge of technology to litigate the issues effectively. 


Oberlin math major Tom Hogan ’74 is 
a venture development consultant and 
director of three D.C.-based companies 
that reflect his interest in science and 
engineering. His latest undertaking is 
Aptagen, Inc., a biopharmaceutical firm 
specializing in gene construction. The 
company uses DNA engineering skills to 
build custom genes for clients and to 
enhance the function of proteins and 
enzymes for medicine, research, and 
industry. “The broad base of science at 
Oberlin is amazing,” said Tom, summa- 
rizing the evening's fruitful discussion 
about career searching. “It’s one of the 


last chances you'll have to look into a multitude of different fields.” ‘Tom's other 


companies are Teledise Corp., a maker of Internet appliances, and Virtual 
Experience Corp., a producer of intranet-based management training courseware. 


JIMMY MORRIS is a senior neuroscience and philosophy major. 
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Claire, October 19, 1999. A Los Angeles con- 
ductor and composer, he composed the score 
to the film Proudheart and has served as music 
production supervisor for television's “Picket 
Fences” and “The Practice.” He’s also worked 
with concerts and the Jazz Philharmonic and 
Henry Mancini Institute. Chapters, a commis- 
sion written for the Turtle Island String 
Quartet, was premiered last summer by the 
quartet and the Henry Mancini Institute 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Charles 
Floyd °80. Email: GlickmanM@aol.com ¢ 
Margaret Harris married Ross Hammond in 
1996 with several Obies in attendance: Lynn 
Arditi, Jan Gregory-Charpentier, Lois 
Wessel, ‘82, and 


Margaret's sister, Emily Harris 77. The couple 


Bonnie  ‘Tennerriello 
traveled to East Africa for six months before 
relocating from Maryland to California, where 
Margaret works for the San Francisco Unified 
School District as a school social worker. 
Email: kaosmh@hotmail.com ¢ Catherine 
Bahlke Hornstein and her husband Robert 
announce the birth of Rebecca Margaret, born 
August 9, 1999, joining Victoria, age 4. Email: 
address: CHornstein@aol.com ¢ Monica Lee 
McCormick Jackson graduated from the 
University of Michigan’s School of Music with 
a master’s in violin performance in 1989 and 
moved to Detroit. She is married to Carl 
Jackson and they have two children: Carlee 
Monique, 5, and Carl Nehemiah, 1. For the 
last four years she has been assistant to the 
director of production for Michigan Opera 
Theatre and playing violin there and in several 
community orchestras. Her work brings her 
into contact with many Obies, including 
Ealynn Voss '71, Frank Hernandez "97, Jeffrey 
LaVar '86, Denyce Graves ’85. P: 
313.835.8388. Email: monica_lee@juno.com 


Richard Jankura, Jr., is senior director, 


finance and administration, at Enterprise 


and 


Development in Cleveland. EDI is a subsidiary 
of Case Western Reserve University and acts as 
a catalyst for economic growth in Northeast 


Ohio by merging people, capital, technology, 


and facilities. Rich was formerly manager of 


financial analysis for McDonald Investments 
Private Client Group and the controller for Key 
Investments in Cleveland. Earlier, he was a 
logistics officer in the U.S. Marine Corps. P: 


216.229.9445 © Lisa Logan, her husband 


Peter Kirchgraber, and son Noah, 2, have wel- 
comed another little boy into the family: Aldan 


Logan Kirchgraber, born December 10, 1999, 


Lisa is a pathologist in Baltimore, and Peter 
does international trade law at the Department 
of Commerce. She says they enjoy life as a 
foursome and look forward to more sleep and 
energy. ® Steve Miller is the editor and pub- 
lisher of the ‘zine, Goodbye!. The ’zine and its 
creator were featured in Civilization magazine, 
June/July 1999, in a Susan Stamburg interview 
on NPR's Weekend All Things Considered, and 
in the November 27, 1999, edition of The 
Washington Post. The full text is online at 
www.goodbyemag.com Email address: copy- 
boy@goodbyemag.com ® Miriam Queensen 
has completed her screenplay, Clara, based on 
the life of pianist/composer Clara Wieck 
Schumann, wife of Robert Schumann. Clara 
was presented by professional actors through 
the Screenwriters’ Workshop Public Reading 
Metro State 


University in St. Paul. The screenplay has 


Series in Minneapolis at 
placed in four national screenwriting competi- 
tions this year. Miriam is at work on her second 
screenplay and joined the board of directors of 
the Screenwriters’ Workshop in January. 
Address: 3529 Aldrich Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
MN 55408. Email: miriam.queensen@ste.net 
¢ Neal Rosenblatt is an epidemiologist with 
Health 


Department, Division of Environmental Health 


the Louisville/Jefferson County 


& Protection. He serves on the board of the 
the 


University of Louisville, where he is pursuing 


International Learning Program at 
his doctorate in urban affairs with emphasis on 
urban planning and development. He and his 
wife Maria have two children: Hannah Marie, 
3, and Eschem Kyle, 1. Their third child was 

expected in June. Address: 3310 Ellis Way, 
Louisville, KY 40220. Email: neal.rosenblatt@ 


louisville.edu 


Freedom Baird and Alex Westner were mar- 
ried in August 1999 on the sunny shores of 
Lake Tiorati in Harriman, New York. The wed- 
ding transpired in grand co-op style with 
amazing help from all the guests. Obies in 
attendance were Nina Mankin, Sammy 
Spitzer ‘97, Stehan Agamanolis ’94, John 


) 


Schwartz °89, Jennifer Metzger ’87, Emily 
Knowles-Kellett ’86, Richard Leigh '65, the 
bride's step-father, and with the Reverend Josh 
Pawelek '89 presiding. “It was a wonderful, 
transformative day!” Email address: baird@ 


media.mit.edu * Angelica Fenner earned a 


doctorate in German and comparative litera- 
ture at the University of Minnesota, managing 
to “slip through the portals of the millennium” 
with her degree in hand. She is a lecturer for 
film courses in the department of cultural stud- 
ies and composition literature, and hopes she 
can stay in the twin cities for a few more years. 
She recently ran into violinist John Baldwin ’86 
who lives in St. Paul, and is excited to have 
some time on her own to play the violin again 
with pianist Miriam Ricketts, Class of 1984. 
Address: German Department, University of 
Minnesota, 205 Folwell Hall, 9 Pleasant St. 
SE, Minneapolis, MN 55455. Her email is 
fenneQ04@tc.umn.edu * Audie Klotz re- 
ceived tenure at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago in 1997 and decided that she wanted 
to build a better balance between mind and 
body. She became a “bicycling fanatic” during a 
six-month teaching and research stint at the 
University of Stellenbosch in South Africa. 
Last year she raised over $5,000 for the 
Minneapolis-Chicago AIDS Ride, thanks, in 
part, she says, to generous donations from 
Obies. She says she got even more satisfaction 
from completing the Chicago Marathon, some- 
thing she had wanted to do for ten years. Her 
new resolution is to become less goal-oriented. 
Email: audie@uic.edu ¢ Robi Gluck Levine 
is living the suburban life and loving it—mar- 
ried, home-owner, and driving a station wagon. 
She is on child-rearing leave from her job as a 
French teacher to be with new baby Kamila 
and 3-year-old Mandara. Address: 741 Red 
Oak Terrace, Wayne, PA 19087. © Tracey 
Queripel says she has been so busy enjoying 
married life that it has taken over three years 
for her to tell Oberlin she’s married. On 
December 16, 1996, she and her previously 
long-lost friend, Robert Proctor, were married 
in a civil ceremony in San Francisco. He was 
relocated from Perth, Australia, and is re-estab- 
lishing his bow-making (violins, etc, not 
arrows!) business, while Tracey “continues to 
make mischief on behalf of the environment in 
her work for the Department of the Interior.” 
Neither has made a name change. Email: knit- 
tertyg@hotmail.com ¢ Margie Rung married 
Andres Virkus June 26, 1999, in her hometown 
of State College, Pennsylvania. Obies in atten- 
dance included Laurie Brousseau Freeman, 
Colleen Ottoson, Robin Cardin ‘88, Roger 
Freeman ‘86, Kevin Rung ‘82, and Jane 
McGough, former assistant field hockey coach. 


Margie and Andy met in grad school at Johns 
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Hopkins. Margie is an assistant professor of 
history at Roosevelt University, and Andy is a 
library supervisor at Loyola University, 
Chicago. Email: mrung@roosevelt.edu ¢ 
Janine Sternlieb and her husband, Spencer 
Sherman, welcomed son Jeremy, born 
November 1, 1999. “Parenting is a great adven- 
ture, says Janine. In between feedings Janine 
produces and hosts a monthly radio book club 


in Santa Rosa, California. Email: radiobook- 


club@hotmail.com 


John Losey and Michele Hamill ’87 wel- 
comed son Benjamin Nicholas Losey, born on 
August 5, 1999. Email: JEL@cornell.edu or 
MH92@cornell.edu ¢© Amy __Steingart 
Pepper married Chris Pepper May 15, 1999, 
at the Botanic Gardens in Brooklyn, New York. 
Obies in attendance at the wedding included 
Leah Clifford Whitman, Kate Atkinson 
Kaplan, Noah Butter, and Maria Bertucci; 
Josh Rubin, Jennifer Hay, and _ Royd 
Climenhaga, all 85; Gavin Smith ’84; and 
Sydney ‘64 and David ’65 Reed. Dance music 
was provided by Lily White ’84 and her band. 
After a honeymoon in Ireland and England, 
Amy and Chris returned to Brooklyn where 
they have lived for several years with their cat, 
Molly Bloom. Chris is a systems architect at a 
small web development company; Amy works 
as a computer trainer at a law firm. Email: 
amypepper@earthlink.net ® Hilarie Sheets 
and her husband, Bob Mittenthal, had their 
second child, Charlotte Sheets Mittenthal, 
August 21, 1998. Shortly after the baby’s birth, 
Hilarie left her staff position at Artnews to 
write for that magazine and others on a free- 
lance basis. She says she loves having the 
freedom to create her own schedule and goof 
off with her kids when she wants. She has just 
written a book called New York's 100 Best Party 
Places, good for any New York Obies looking 
for a place (lavish or funky) to have a wedding, 
bar mitzvah, birthday party, or whatever. ® 
Katrina Zook completed a doctorate in vocal 
performance and literature at the Eastman 
School of Music and joined the voice faculty at 
the University of Wyoming, teaching studio 
voice, music history, and pedagogy. She loves 
living out west and hiking, skiing, and explor- 
ing the state. Katrina is a western regional 
adjudicator, clinician, and soloist. Email: 


| 
k7z0ook@uwyo.edu 
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Prize-Winning Journalist, Cultural Observer 
Inaugurates Writing Tutors Program 


S AN OBERLIN UNDERGRADUATE, Jolie 
Solomon ’78 helped inaugurate the Writing 
Tutors Program, which to this day coaches 
student and adult writers while addressing audi- 
ences throughout the Oberlin community. Over the 
course of her long career in journalism, Jolie has 
worked and lived in Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Boston, Washington, and finally, New York, where 
she is currently deputy managing editor at 
Fortune Small Business Magazine. 

Working as a business journalist has pro- 
vided Jolie with an ideal vantage point from 
which to view the ever-changing, yet subtly 
resilient, contemporary American cultural scene. 
While a staff reporter for The Wal! Street Journal 
in the mid-80s, Jolie investigated a bizarre case 
of corporate blackmail against Procter & Gamble. Rumors were rapidly spreading across 
the nation that Gamble was the centerpiece of a satanic plot, its top management domi- 
nated by occult members. The corporate logo, which contained images of a star and 
crescent moon, bore an uncanny resemblance to an obscure religious symbol representing 
the devil. 

After months of fruitless investigation by the firm and the national media, Jolie, along 
with a few former FBI agents, cracked the case. A group of nuns and a priest, operating 
out of a Catholic school in a remote western Pennsylvania town, were producing and dis- 
tributing pamphlets against the firm at their own expense. The story was fascinating to 
Jolie for reasons beyond its value as kitsch. To her, the case represented the anger and 
anxiety many Americans, especially those tied to traditional ways of life rapidly being out- 
moded feel in the face of a cultural dominance symbolized by the giant, all-pervasive 
Procter & Gamble. Jolie has been a first-hand witness to such uniquely American phe- 
nomena as the Gennifer Flowers press conference and the rise of Ross Perot’s political 
career. 

Jolie has done important work outside her specialty. In 1996, she wrote a cover story 
for Newsweek about the near universality of mental health conditions such as depression 
and obsessive compulsive disorder, and of the biases still existing in our society against 
sufferers of these ailments. She received the National Media Award from the National 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill in recognition of her achievement and the John Hancock 
Business Reporting Award and the Scripps Howard Reporter of the Month prize. While 
earning her master’s degree from the Columbia School of Journalism, Jolie received the 
New York Financial Writers Association Scholarship. Prior to joining Fortune Small 
Business in 1998, she worked as an editor, reporter, and columnist for Working Woman, 
The Cincinnati Post, Newsday, Travel and Leisure, Business Week and The Boston Globe. 
In a visit to Oberlin sponsored by the Alumni Association and Expository Writing Program, 
Jolie spoke to students about the “Transition from Tappan Square to Times Square.” 


-by David Shernoff '02 
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Ken Baer is engaged to Tawnya Archey, an 
Ohio native, and they are planning a wedding 
in Delaware, Ohio, in October. They live in 
Portland, Oregon, where Ken writes 3D 
Animation software for Hash, Email: 
baer@hash.com ® John Charles and Chanya 
welcomed Nathan Gil Charles into their fami- 
ly August 9, 1999. P: 202.692.1858. Email: 


John_Charles@world.oberlin.edu e Maria 


Inc. 


Hey married Norm Dahl in September 1996, 
and their daughter, Natalie Jane Dahl, was 
born in October 1998. Living in Apple Valley, 
Minnesota, Maria works about three-quarters 
of the time in a family practice clinic. She has 
a radio show, “Fairview Healthwise,’ a call-in, 
ask-the-doctor show, that started in January 
and airs every Saturday morning at 1] A.M. cen- 
tral on WCCO 830 AM. Email: 
heydahl@pol.net © Andrew R. Glendening 
joined Dennison’s faculty as associate professor 
of music and chair, while his wife, Candace 
Shaw Glendening ’88, was named an instructor 
of chemistry. Andrew earned a master’s and 
doctorate at Indiana University, and had been 
trombone at 


an associate professor of 


Morehead _ State University since 1997. 


Candace earned a master’s in biology from 
Morehead and taught biology there * Rachel 


McGinness Kirby, her husband Michael, and 


their 3-1/2-year-old daughter Eileen announce 
the arrival of their twin girls, Emma Kathleen 
and Rebecca Isabelle, on January 3. Rachel's 
book, The Culturally Complex Individual 
appeared with Bucknell UP in the Fall. “No 
time for new publications right now!” ¢ Carol 
Kycia and Peter Olszowka were married July 3, 
1999, at the Methuen Memorial Music Hall in 
Massachusetts, with Peter Silberman and 
Craig Seaman, both ‘86, among the guests. 
Carol published a book, Daniel Bonade, A 
Founder of the American Style of Clarinet 
Playing, written by interviewing 70 of Bonade’s 
students and colleagues. ® Katja Linfield’s 
piano trio of eight years has released its first 
CD: Ives Piano Trio, Arvo Part's Mozart—Adagio 
(1992) and Beethoven’s Ghost trio. Website: 
www.bakkentrio.org ® Catherine Matovich’s 
(a.k.a Jasmine Stone's) first novel, Stripped to 
the Bone, is an erotic, modern-day Jane Eyre, 
Books in January. 


published by Virgin 


Catherine is working on her second novel, 


Orchestra, while maintaining her schedule as 


Whatever You've Been Doing — L 


full-time violinist in the San Francisco area. 
Email: dmhcsm@yahoo.com ® Michael Roth 
was married September 18, 1999, to Sarah 
Hewitt. Obies present were Rebecca Harris, 
Liz Olson, Joe Rovine, Shaun Tirrell ‘88, 
and Robert Owen '41. The Rev. Nancy Roth 
‘58 officiated at the ceremony, held in the 
Church of St. James the Less in Scarsdale, 
New York. The groom's father, Robert Roth, 
OC affiliate scholar, was organist, and other 
friends provided string and oboe music. Sarah's 
father, Steven Hewitt, a former oboist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, was one of Oberlin 
oboe professor James Caldwell’s first teachers. 
Sarah, a cellist, and Michael, a violinist, are 
both busy freelancing in New York. Address: 13 
Third St., Brooklyn, NY 112312 ¢ Caroline 
Smrstik and her longtime partner, Christof 
Gentner, took the plunge and married 
September 24, 1999, in Zuerich, Switzerland. 
Sadly, no Obies made it to the wedding, but 80 
guests from ten countries did. Carrie has trad- 
ed in the “glamourous” foreign correspondent’s 
life to stay put in Zuerich as a financial corre- 
spondent for Bridge News, but says that 
covering Swiss banking activities is at least as 


interesting as political reporting in Latvia. 
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Address: Habsburgstrasse 30, 8037 Zuerich, 
Switzerland. Tel: +41.1.273. 6714. Email: 
esmrstik@bridge.com ¢ Marci Karetnick 
Taub, her husband Adam, and daughter Kyra 
welcomed a new addition to the family, Eli 
Jaron Taub, born September 21, 1999. Email: 


marcitaub@home.com ¢@ Erika Zucker is the 


living wage project director at the Los Angeles 
Alliance for a New Economy. She runs the con- 
tinuing campaign for implementation and 
expansion of the living wage in L.A. and pro- 
vides technical assistance to other living wage 
Email: 


campaigns. ezucker@laane.org or 


jabazuckey@aol.com 


Tony Allen hired two recent OC grads last 
summer to lead Experiment in International 
Living Programs in France. Tony directs the 
program and hires adult group leaders for group 
programs covering over 20 countries. Derrick 
Gay ‘97 led ten high school students for five 
weeks, participating in homestays, survival lan- 
guage training, and an exploration of the South 
of France. Sybil Rolle 98 led a group who par- 
ticipated in a month-long homestay program. 
Email: eil@worldlearning.org * Rebecca 
Hunger Bak and her husband Greg welcomed 
their daughter, Natalie Grace Bak, in May 
1999. Natalie was born in Heidelberg, and 
since then the family has moved to Illinois. 
Rebecca is a freelance harpist in the St. Louis 
area. Address: 7 South Cherry Hills, 
Edwardsville, IL 62025. P: 618.692.1108. ¢ 
Terri Burgess is back in Oberlin working as 
director of programs for Common Ground, a 
retreat center focused on personal and profes- 
sional renewal, located five miles west of 
Obie-land. Terri recently married Vasile Sandu, 
a native of Romania, with festivities planned 
for August 19. P: 216.476.8220. Email: ter- 
rispen@aol.com ¢ Jeff and Jill Kramer 
Colman welcomed the birth of their daughter, 
Natasha Jane Colman, October 31, 1999. Jill 
stayed home with the baby for a while, but 
planned to be back at work soon as a psycholo- 
gist at Mount Auburn Hospital in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Jeff is an attorney at Gillis & 
sikofsky, P.C., specializing in civil litigation. P: 
781.641.3438. Email: colman22@netscape.net 
* Tim Hacsi married Sandra Skinner on Cape 
Cod last August, with Paul O'Neill '86 per- 


forming the ceremony on his one-day license as 
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justice of the peace. Paul's 6-year-old daughter | 


was the ring-bearer. Other Obies in attendance 


were Henry Kingdon, who was in the wedding 
party, and Linda Lowentha, both ’87. After a 
honeymoon in Bali, the couple returned to 
Cambridge where Tim is a research fellow at 
Harvard, teaching and writing in history and 
policy issues, and completing his second book. 
Sandra is an educational specialist at a Boston- 
based nonprofit, and a consultant to several 
area school districts. P: 617.864.8615. Email: 
Tim_Hacsi@harvard.edu ¢ Steve Hawley, 


after nearly a decade, managed to escape “the 
asylum of California,” and relocated to Western 
Massachusetts where he finds the various cli- 
mates (weather, social, fiscal) vastly superior. 
P: 413.397.9750. Email: hawley@plinth.org ¢ 
Andrea Meyer finally found her dream job. 
After two years as a law clerk for a federal judge 
and another three years in private law prac- 
tice—confirming that this is most definitely 
what she does not want to do, Andrea joined 
the Oregon ACLU as legislative director/coun- 
sel. Now, she says, she can play in both law and 
politics on behalf of an organization she has 
been involved with for the better part of her 
life. Email: ameyer@aclu-or.org ¢ Jennifer 
Peterson has worked as an opera coach, assis- 
tant conductor, and chorus master with opera 
companies in Memphis, Norfolk, and Miami, 
and in Tel Aviv with the Israel Vocal Arts 
1997 has 


Manhattan working with Connecticut Opera in 


Institute. Since she been in 


Hartford and other regional companies across 
the country. Email: operajen@yahoo.com “3 


Rachel Filene Seidman and her husband, 


Benjamin Filene, announce the arrival of Hazel 
Cecelia Filene, born August 17, 1999, joining 
older sister Eliza Johannah, born in 1996. 
Rachel and her family live in St. Paul where 


she teaches American history at Carleton. 


Address: 1598 Laurel Ave., St. Paul, MN 
55104. 
Rachel Amdur and her husband, Joe 


Peterson, welcomed Anna Genevieve Peterson 
into the world November 1, 1999. Her first vis- 
itors were her grandparents, Linda Swisher 


Amdur and Mark Amdur, both 66. Email: 


ramdur@mcis.bsd.uchicago.edu. ¢ Candace 


Ellman was planning a May wedding to Lou 


3-own who “is not an Obie, but might as well 


be.” He attended her cluster reunion in 1998 
and fell in love with Oberlin and Candace. She 
is at the University of Colorado in Boulder, 
working toward her PhD in musicology. 
Address: 522 East Ellsworth Ave., Denver, CO 
80209. Phone: 303.733.7052. Email address: 
Candace_ElIman@world.oberlin.edu ¢ Laura 
Davidow Hirshbein is a psychiatry resident 
at the University of Michigan, where she 
earned her MD in 1997, and was preparing to 
defend her doctoral dissertation in the history 
of medicine at Johns Hopkins. Her husband, 
Peretz Hirshbein, is also completing his disser- 
tation in medical history at Johns Hopkins. 
They have an almost-2-year-old daughter, 
Abigail. Email: lauradh@umich.edu ¢ After 
serving in the Peace Corps in Paraguay, Susan 
Hope earned her JD and worked as a consul- 
tant to an international environmental 
organization in Athens, Greece. She consults 
with an international media firm on assignment 
in Kenya, Jordan, Nigeria, and Kuwait. She 
says that after a year of 100 percent travel, she 
hopes to return to the U.S. and have a kitchen 
to cook in again. Email: susan_hope@hot- 
e John Marshall celebrated 
daughter Anna’s fourth birthday, while Molly, 
1-1/2, joined the vertical world. After starting 


mail.com 


an antitrust section for the Nevada Attorney 
General's Office, wife Kate joined a smallish 
telecom company as regulatory counsel. John 
left the USDOJ/Wildlife Section to be general 
counsel to the Tahoe Regional Planning 
Agency. He says he loves the enviro/land 
use/takings issues, although he could do with- 
out the personnel and contracts conflicts. 
“Can't beat the setting, though.” Email: jmar- 
shall@trpa.org ® David Work, wife Gina 
Galassi ‘91, and 5-year-old Elias moved to 
Stone Ridge, New York, where Gina teaches 
orchestra in two middle schools and a high 
school in Kingston. David is finishing his 
internship for culinary school and making some 
really delicious food. (Is anyone from Tank sur- 


yrised?) Email: okiaiko@coollink.net 
| 
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Bill Bettler married Donna Berg on January 


22 during a blizzard in their hometown of 
Greenfield, Indiana. Among those in atten- 
dance were James Davis, Roland Kelts, 
Paul Silbergleit, Dave Hottinger and Pete 


Rosenthal. Also braving the weather by dri 


Photo by Al Fuchs 


Notes 


ving from Oberlin were professors Kathie 
Linehan and Ron Casson, and Ron's wife 
Banu, all of whom accompanied Bill, James, 
Roland, and Pete on the Fall 88 Oberlin-in- 
London program. Bill is finishing his PhD in 
communication at Purdue, writing a disserta- 
tion on the music of Jackson Browne. Email: 
bbettler@omni.cc.purdue.edu Liz Gregg 
and Eric Mader 91 were thrilled with the birth 
of their baby boy, Samuel Eric Mader, in April 
1999. Liz has been staying home and taking a 
break from her work as a social worker with 
chronically mentally-ill adults. She's putting 
her experience with Baldwin co-op to advan- 
tage by starting a babysitting co-op in her 
neighborhood. Eric works at TT Rowe Price as a 
municipal bond analyst, after a challenging and 
extremely frustrating year as the special assis- 


officer of the D.C. 


Public Schools. The couple loves their Capitol 


tant to the chief financia 


Hill home, where they have been for the last 


Philip 


two years. Email: lizneric@juno.com 


Keller was married last May in the village of 


Weston-Under-Lizard, England, to Clare 


Waight. He says having a traditional English 
wedding in an ancient church not far from 
where Clare was born and raised was a won- 
derful experience, but not many Oberlin 
classmates could come. James Zemaitis '9] 
made it, however, and served as best man. 
Philip has been in New York for over five years 
and lives in West Greenwich Village with his 
wife and their daschund puppy, Harry. Clare is 
a design director at Polo Ralph Lauren and 
Philip is an architect for Ferguson, Shamamian 
& Rattner in Soho. Email: Kellernyc@aol.com 


Melissa Mueller is an instructor for the 


National Outdoor Leadership School, leading 
wilderness backpacking and rock-climbing 
expeditions 20 weeks a year in the backcountry 
New Utah, 


Washington. In her free time she does sea 


of Wyoming, Mexico, and 
kayaking, and rock- and ice-climbing. Aside 
from the technical skills, she likes teaching 
local natural history and biology of the ecosys- 


Elizabeth Heyman 


Saindon announces the birth of a son, Nathan 


tems they Visit. 


Louis, on May 14, 1999. “We are simply over- 


Endorsing 
English 


A trio of New York City 
alums—Millys Jung Lee ’92, 
Josh Rutkoff ’93, and Joanna 
smith Rakoff '94—have what 
some may consider nontradi- 
tional careers. Each was an 
English major at Oberlin, and 
the group presented a forum 


in February encouraging English majors to think “out of the box” when considering a career. 
Millys is a writer and editor for Hanbeat.com, a start-up internet magazine for Korean 
Americans, and an investment fund coordinator for a private hedge fund. Josh is a union 
organizer for the Committee of Interns and Residents, the country’s oldest and largest union 
of resident physicians. Joanna, an English instructor at Baruch College of the City University 
of New York, assigns book reviews and interviews authors as the editor of Book Channel at 


About.com. 
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whelmed with joy!” she says. Email: sain- 


done@arentfox.com ® Caroline Schutz lives 


in Brooklyn, New York, and works as a free- 
lance illustrator and musician. She started a 
band a few years ago called Folksongs for the 
Afterlife and has just released their first CD. 
They are fortunate to have Reed Hays and 
David Baron playing electric cello and syn- 
thesizer with them sometimes. “Reed plays a 
mean NBA theme song as an encore,’ says 
Caroline. P: 718.599.9845. Email: cschutz@ 
Sari Wilson and Josh Neufield 
San 


Provincetown, Massachusetts, for the winter, 


interport.net 
‘89 moved from Francisco to 
courtesy of the Provincetown Fine Arts Work 
Center. Sari is at work on a book of short sto- 
508.487.7409. Email: 

Maren Thompson 
19997 in 
Lexington, Kentucky with Lisa Bellin, Vered 
89, Orville 


Hammond ‘88 in attendance. Orville played 


ries and a novel. P: 
sari@mindspring.com 
married Justin Bzdek October 23, 
Tsarfaty, Aaron Baggs and 
keyboard in the ceremony and later with a jazz 
trio during the reception. She is now Maren 
Thompson Bzdek (pronounced Biz-dek), and 
works as a web editor at Interweave Press. 
Justin is with the atmospheric science depart- 
ment at Colorado State University, and they 
live with their two kitties “in the teeming 
metropolis of Fort Collins.” P: 970.613.4619. 


Email: marent@interweave.com 


Evan Cutler moved to Anchorage after three 


years in Michigan and eight in Colorado. 
During the past 11 years he finished his under- 
grad work (working harder on activism, he 
says); wrote and published a book on his pre- 
Oberlin experiences as a homeless, runaway 
teen; worked as a public speaker, a health 
inspector, an outreach worker to homeless 
teens, and, now, as a computer technician; and 
has continued to survive. He has consistently 
enjoyed hiking, biking, camping, and, in 
Alaska, snowboarding. “It seems probable that 
| will give in and go on for a doctoral degree of 
some sort. It has been difficult at times to feel 
at home since leaving Oberlin.” Address: PO 
30x 113425, Anchorage, AK 99511-3425. P 
907.336.4607 
Jessica Gray Gilliam married Marcos Max 
Valls Martin January 6, 1999 in New York City 


Obies present included Sally Barr, Milton 


Email: evaneman!@aol.com 


Durr, Marni Fechter, Megan Johnson, 
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Evan Spingarn, and Kate Sanford '95. Jessica 
has completed her second season as principal 
bassist with the Radio and Television Orchestra 
of Sao Paulo, Brasil, Sinfonia Cultura. She and 
Marcos, principal trombonist with the State 
Symphony of Sao Paulo, are members of the 
Duo Valls. Email: 
mailmac.macbbs.com.br ¢ Carolyn Hall and 


group maxjess@ 
Kelly AuCoin ’89 were married in Los Angeles 
“after dating and cohabiting for more than ten 
years.” Carolyn said the announcement was 
initially greeted with yawns, but, in spite of the 
apparent apathy, many people traveled to L.A. 
to join the party, including Jago Landgraf, 
Evan Spingarn, and Cassie Stafford; Chris 
Agamanolis "97; Ted Stafford °93; Tom 
Abernathy, Chris Connery, Nick Eisenman, 
and Oliver Gross, all '90; and Josh Neufeld, 
Dan Hamilton, Sari Wilson, Brian Rice, Leslie 
Sanders, and Jake Elsas, all '89. Carolyn and 
Kelly will continue to live in Brooklyn, New 
York. Among other things this past winter, 
Carolyn performed with Lionel Popkin. 
Carolyn’s email: Gatablanco@aol.com; Kelly's: 
Kaliban2@aol.com ¢ Melissa Thompson was 
presented with the John H. Johnson Film 
Award by Jeff Burns of Ebony at the 15th 
Annual Princess Grace Awards last October. 
His Serene Highness Crown Prince Albert of 
Monaco presided over the ceremony. Melissa is 
a candidate for the Temple University MFA in 
film and media. In 1998 
Fulbright Scholarship to conduct research and 


she received a 


film her thesis project Mary Mary, Quite 
Contrary in Ireland. Melissa has several other 
filmography credits, including In The Weeds, 


Novices, and Feminine Projection. 
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Mark Cheng spent two years with Time- 


Warner in the marketing finance area of 
Atlantic Recording before moving to Wall 
Street for consulting/finance work with Ernst 
& Young LLP. The short but valuable term 
there then led to a senior financial analyst spot 
with Simon & Schuster under the umbrella of 
Viacom. He says he foresees some change in 
appointment this calendar year. He'd like to 
return to Wall Street sometime before next 
year. In fall 1998 he and his wife sold their 
Manhattan co-op for a house in Edison, New 
Jersey. Email: scchengmus@yahoo.com ®& 
Nathaniel Dickey took a leave of absence 


from his doctoral studies in performance at 
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Boston University to serve a one-year appoint- 
ment as lecturer of trombone at Baylor 
University in Waco, Texas. Address: 8 Rocky 
Nook Terrace, Jamaica Plain, MA 02130. ¢ 
Bill Fleig and Ramsey Silberberg were mar- 
ried in Sonoma, California, September 25, 
1999, Stuart Knoop was a groomsman and 
Carla Kihlstedt played violin. Alums present 
included Daniel Dick; Eric Henry 94; Jim 
Coursey and Mark Edwards, both 93; and 
Candis Cousins Kerns ’67. Bill is a senior artist 
at Bluemountain.com and on the board of 
trustees for the San Francisco Art Institute. 
Ramsey graduated with honors in landscape 
architecture at the University of Pennsylvania 
and practices in San Francisco. Email: safety- 
bill@earthlink.net ¢ Nohl Martin married 
Vata Voss Fouroohi-Monajem July 29, 1999, in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


company, My New Friend, is a life enhance- 


Her innovative new 
ment and service management firm for the 
high tech industry, and facilitates nonprofit 
events in the Seattle area. Her husband’s com- 
pany, American Pulp and Paper, is an 
international trading company that affords 
perks such as travel to North Africa and 
Europe. Email: nohl@mynewfriend.com ®¢ 
Gabrielle Heyward and _ her husband, 
Andrew McLean, welcomed their first child, 
Edward, October 26, 1999. After stints in Los 
Angeles, London, Boston, and San Francisco, 
they have settled in Dallas for now. Email: 
gheyward@hotmail.com * Leonore Horner 
has finished her PhD at SUNY Stony Brook 
and is an assistant professor of physics at 
Creighton University. Address: 5064 Grover 
St., Apt. 2, Omaha, NE 68106. Email: 


|horner@mitec.net © Daniel Lovering, a free- 


lance journalist based in New York, had 
recently worked as a researcher on Asian media 
for the Committee to Protect Journalists. 
Before that he was a Hong Kong-based free- 
lancer for the Asian Wall Street Journal, 
reporting from Thailand, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam. He won a Pew Fellowship for 
International Journalism which will provide a 
five-week overseas travel grant to Laos, where 
he will report on corruption and politics, envi- 
ronment, AIDS prevention, child soldiers, 
international labor regulations and other issues. 
The trip follows a two-month Washington- 
based program of studies, including special 
daily seminars on international topics. After 
their return to the States, Pew Fellows prepare 


their reports, which are offered to news organi- 


zations. [he program is sponsored by the 
School of Advanced International Studies at 
Johns Hopkins University. ©¢ Aaron 
McClennen and his wife Eve announce the 
birth of their daughter, Veronica Clare, born 


November 4, 1999. ¢ Eddy Spinosa, after 


seven years of work for the Republic Bank of 


New York, took last summer off and completed 
an album for Anomaly, the band put together 
with Ian McGrath. As of January, Eddy was 
running an operation for Lavi Industries of 
California in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Email: spin- 
osa@yahoo.com ® Rachel Venkatrathnam 
returned to South Africa where she taught high 
school for two years until she clashed with the 
headmaster over teaching philosophy. She left 
to join the IT world with Oracle Corporation. 
Email: rvenkatr@za.oracle.com ® Naomi 
Zubin became a family nurse practitioner after 
graduating from Columbia's School of Nursing 
in February. She completed a subspecialty in 
HIV/AIDS care and says she is very happy to 
be finished, but finds herself unemployed for 
the first time in a long time. “Know the feel- 


ing?” she asks. Email: nrz1@columbia.edu 


Caroline Beer finished a PhD in political sci- 
ence at the University of New Mexico and 
accepted a tenure-track assistant professorship 
in Latin American politics at the University of 
Vermont. She will be moving to Burlington this 
summer with her husband, Michael Ballard. ¢ 
Rachael Gorney moved to Paris in January, 
where she is teaching English and living with a 
French woman from Toulon. “France is amaz- 
ing! I'm just trying not to eat too many 
pastries.” Address: 55 rue Letellier, 75015 
Paris, France. Email: rachelgorney@yahoo.com 
¢ Jason Jackson traveled to Egypt for a week 
last November with the Vanguard Jazz 
Orchestra. He’s featured on their latest release, 
The Vanguard Jazz Orchestra, Thad Jones Legacy 
released last October by New World Records. 
Jason has been playing with the Charles 
Mingus Band in New York and the Duke 
Ellington Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Ellington. He's also been freelancing in NYC, 
including subbing on Broadway's Cats. ® John 
Noel spent the academic year as a resident of 
the Foundation des Etats-Unis in Paris on a 
combination of a Fulbright Scholarship and a 
Harriet Hale Woolley Scholarship. John stud 
music of French Henri 


ied the composer 
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ALUMNI 
ON-LINE 


COMMUNITY 


The Oberlin Alumni On-Line Community 
(OLC) marked its first anniversary in 
February with 4,342 registered users. If 
you’re not among them, read on! 


Take advantage of the free on-line direc- 
tory that lets you search for classmates 
and friends by name, address, employer, 
and more. Update your own biographical 
information quickly and easily. 


An email forwarding service. 
Business yellow pages to advertise 
and search for services and products 
offered by alumni. 

A career center with job and resume 
postings. 

On-line discussion groups. 

A password-protected environment. 


Use your personal, 7-digit ID number 
which appears on this magazine’s mailing 
label. Connect to the Alumni Association 
Home Page (www.oberlin.edu/alumassc), 
click the “On-Line Community” link, and 
follow the directions. 


Oberlin College Alumni Association 

50 W. Lorain St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 

(440) 775-8692 © fax (440) 775-6748 
Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu 
www.oberlin.edu/alumassc 


www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/OLC.html 


Dutilleux with the composer's wife, pianist 
Genevieve Joy. While in Paris, he conducted 
research on the composer for his lecture-recital 
and doctoral document for a DMA degree in 
piano-performance at the Shepherd School of 
Music at Rice University. His piano professor 
there is Brian Connelly, and Walter Bailey is his 
research advisor. @ Julianne Piper married 


Bill Waite 92 on October 2, 1999, in Vermont, 


where Julianne grew up. Among Obies present 
were Bill's parents, Bill and Jo Waite, both ‘60; 
bridesmaid Breena Levasseur Gilland, Don 
Matteson and Lyn Munno,; Oscar Reyes 94, 
who was the reader; and, from Bill’s class of 
1992, Nick Borland, Amy Floyd, Andrew 
Steger-Wilson, Ann Pearson, and_ Erik 
Peterson. The Waites are living in the heart of 
Silicone Valley where Julianne does web design 
for UC Extension and Bill does geophysical 


research for USGS. ¢ Emily “Spooter” Stern 


completed a two-month audition trip in Europe 


ast autumn and attained a contract with the 
Zurich Opera chorus. Address: Siewerdtstr. 9, 
8050 Zurich, Switzerland. Email: chaimal- 


ka@yahoo.com e Stephanie Taylor says de hits 


Email: staylor@artcenter.edu 
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Shireen Abu-khader is in Bethlehem working 


on a project known as Bethlehem 2000, spon- 


sored by the Palestinian National Authority. It’s 
a two-and-a-half year assignment, with workers 
trying to clean up, fix, and restore historical 
sites. The companion event program, dealing 
with restoration of cultural, musical, and artis- 
tic programs, is Shireen’s special assignment as 
she works to enhance existing choral life and 
discover new, potential choral singers. Email: 
s_abu_khader@hotmail.com @¢ Stephanie 
Davis was on the October 15, 1999, cover of 
Library Journal and was interviewed about job 
hunting, her library school experience, and how 
she negotiated her salary. In January she was 
promoted to assistant director of | eave) 
Library at the University of Southern California 
where, since August 1998, she has worked as a 
reference/instruction librarian. Stephanie has 
been watching as many old movies on the big 
screen as possible (Rear Window was the latest) 
and trying not to get stuck in LA traffic. P: 
310.575.9785. Email: srdavis@usc.edu e 
Matthew Hubbard is writing, arranging, and 
recording music for MTV’s website, where his 
SUPerviSO! is Jeff Kabb. He lives in Austin and 


welcomed a baby boy In mid December. 


\ ddress: PO Box 90416, Austin, Texas. 78709. 
Email: mwhubbard@earthlink.net ¢ Eric and 


Jennifer Nathanson Miller announce the 


birth of their son, Zachery Daniel, on 
December 4, 1999, in Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 
“He is very easy-going and very curious about 
his environment, according to Jennifer. Email: 


writer@telerama.com ® Morgan Pitelka and 


Brenda Carpen of London were married in a 
Hindu ceremony in Radlett, England, on 
January 15, where Jeremy Marcus acted as 
Morgan's brother/best man. The couple plans 
to live in England for several years. Morgan is 
finishing his PhD dissertation on Raku ceram- 
ics and tea culture in Japan and will apply for 
university jobs in history. Email: morgan_pitel- 


ka@world.oberlin.edu ® David Rees, who 


lives in Boston, Massachusetts, co-founded 


www.rippedin2000.com, a spiritual weightlift- 


ing site. © Eliza Rubenstein is the director of 


the Orange County Women’s Chorus and a cer- 
tified euthanasia technician. She warns, 
“Wobbly sopranos, beware.” ® Christina 
Rudyj works at Coudert Brothers in the 
CIS/Russian Practice Group as a legal assis- 
tant. She is working toward her MA at George 
Mason University in international commerce 
and policy and is principal second violinist of 
the Georgetown Symphony. She plans to marry 


Erik Grow in September. 


Meg Coward has lived only with Obies since 


graduation. After earning a master of divinity 
degree at Harvard, she decided, “to my great 
surprise, to stay in the Boston area. Meg 
runs programs for teenagers from the city and 
suburbs and grows organic veggies for home- 
less shelters. “Very Obie!” She lives with Sara 
Lewis, Kristene Cristobal, and David 
Kimball '96 in a house not far from a co-op. 
They cook for each other and “think a lot 
about cleaning plans that never get off the 


ground!” Email: megcoward@earthlink.net ¢ 


Lea Filippi has spent a couple of years hik 
ing, working, and moving frequently. After 
hiking on the Appalachian Trail for a summer, 
she moved to Ann Arbor, Michigan, with het 
partner, Steven Bookman, to complete her 
third year at the University of Michigan Law 
School, along with Didi Hamilton. She and 
Steven planned to graduate in May and head 
to Anchorage, where she will clerk tor the 
\laska Supreme Court and Steven will clerk 


for the Alaska Court of \ppeals e Carl Furst 
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is acting in New York, and in January finished 


a show called The Libertine. Carl has con- 


verted to Judaism and reunited with lost 


Miku Shiota. He 


master’s degree in education with concentra- 


flame is considering a 


tion in English studies, and a trip to Israel. 
Address: 3 Washington Square Village 4a, 
New York, NY 10012. 
iamcarll75@aol.com ¢* David Getsy was 


appointed as the Samuel H. Kress Fellow in 


Email: 


the History of Art at the Courtauld Institute 
of Art, 


moved there last fall after completing a fel- 


London, for the next two years. He 


lowship at the Huntington Library 
Marino, California, over the summer. Email: 
d-getsy@nwu.edu ® Kevin Griffith and 
Jennifer Smith were married in September 


1999. For the last four years Kevin has 


a professional guitarist, 


worked as earning 
acclaim in Guitar for the Practicing Musician 
magazine and doing transcription work for 


World 


Morgan Stanley Dean Witter as a financial 


Guitar magazine. Now he is with 


advisor in McLean, Virginia. Jenn worked as 


a curatorial assistant for the Western 


Pennsylvania Historical Society for three 
years and is now a graphics designer/coordi- 
nator for Explus, an exhibit and fabrication 


They 


scuba diving and international travel, including 


company in Sterling, Virginia. enjoy 
a recent jaunt through India. © Henry McCann 
Cambridge, 


Jennifer Skarda ‘98. He graduated last year from 


lives in Massachusetts, with 
the New England School of Acupuncture and is 
licensed as a doctor of acupuncture in Rhode 
Island and as a licensed acupuncturist in 
Massachusetts. Henry practices Chinese medi- 
cine in Boston and teaches music part time in 
the Chelsea public schools. Email: 
cann@world.oberlin.edu ® Kathryn Troup 


and Bryce Denney 97 were married last sum- 


hme- 


mer in New England. Obies in attendance 
Matthew '94 and Jason Bribitzer- 
Mark Feldman, 
Miller, 


Lazarey, 


were 
Stull, 
Stone 


Eric and Michelle 
Leida Middleton, Seth Weiss, 
Mark Don Khamapirad, Anne 
Howarth, and Sarah Murray, all ’96; Dan 
Shaud '95; Mel Maisel 93; and Jud Leonard 


and Bobbie Sproat, both '69. Kathryn finished 


her third year of teaching music and directing 


children’s choirs in Newton, Massachusetts, 


and Bryce designs microchips for a small 
engineering company. They bought a home in 


Natick and adopted “an adorable puppy.” 


Kathryn_ 


Bryce.denney@bigfoot.com 


Email Denney@yahoo.com; 


in San 


A Young Writer 
to Watch 


ITH A LIST OF ACHIEVEMENTS far 
exceeding what one would expect of a 


writer his age, author Michael Byers 


"91 has won the praise of critics across the 

country and established himself as a writer to 

watch. Visiting his alma mater in late February, 

Michael read selections from his first collection 

of short stories, The Coast of Good Intentions 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1998), now in its third printing. 

Introduced by Creative Writing Professor Sylvia Wantanabe as a writer who can “do 
what we want fiction to do by taking us out of our own lives,” Michael proceeded to do just 
that in his public reading to a full house of aspiring Oberlin writers. 

By turns lighthearted and profound, contemporary and historically focused, Michael's 
Stories are about “the shadowy obsessive passions that govern and shape our lives,” 
writes author Charles Baxter, who calls the stories “wise, beautiful and necessary.” 

Michael has won numerous awards and prizes for his work, including the 1999 Sue 
Kauffman Prize for First Fiction from the American Academy of Arts and Letters. He 
received the Whiting Foundation Writer's Award and a Stenger Fellowship from Stanford 
University and was a finalist for the PEN/Hemingway Award. His stories have been selected 
for The Best American Short Stories 1997, Prize Stories 1995: The O'Henry Awards, and fea- 
tured in American Short Fiction and the Missouri Review, among other publications. His 
visit to Oberlin was cosponsored by the Alumni Association. 


and Neal Smith were 
1999, in 


Katherine Banucci 
October 24, 


Connecticut. Katherine will use her name pro- 


married Darien, 


fessionally, teaching music at an elementary 
school in White Plains while studying for her 
masters degree at the 
Connecticut. 
with the Cyrus Chestnut Trio. They met at the 
Conservatory when Katherine, who was prac- 
ticing a Handel oratorio, went to complain 


about the 
from an adjacent practice room occupied by 
Neal. ¢ Fay Beilis, continuing her commit 
ment Duftler, a 
registered Republican, March 12 in New York. 


were Stephanie Gray, 


to diversity, married Kenny 


Obies in attendance 


Norman has 
University of 


Neal is a jazz drummer touring 


loud drumming noises emanating 


-by David Shernoff '02 


Michael 
Isaac, Jeffrey Saletnik, Lucretia Baskin, 


Evan Forman, Andy Conroe, 


Karin Zitzewitz, Kim Brockway '99, and Cari 
Balbo '97, 


Galerie St. 


as the registrar at the 
New York. Email: 
fayanne@world.oberlin.edu) ¢ Elizabeth 
at the Community 


Manhattan. She 


Fay works 


Etienne in 


a new job 


Food Resource Center in 
helps read and summarize incoming policy 
information and talks with smaller media orga- 
nizations. She says it’s OK to dress casually and 


that the company is very gay friendly. Email: 


elnorman@hotmail.com ® Victoria Rames 
spent two years in Brazil researching Afro- 
Brazilian women who own their own 


businesses and decided to switch academic 


gears from political science to applied econom 


ics. She notes there is a serious lack ol 


Notes 


economic data on women of color and their 
professional endeavors, and she is working 
toward her master of science degree in agricul- 
tural and applied economics at the University 
of Wisconsin, hoping to close this information- 
al gap. Email: vrames@yahoo.com ¢ Leon 
Rothenberg is attending CalArts for an MFA 


in theatre sound design, “and having a lovely 


time.” Email: lrothenberg@yahoo.com ® Ary | 


Shalizi spent three years in labs at the 
National Institute of Health, first on a training 
fellowship studying HIV therapies, and later as 
a staff specialist studying skin cancer. Between 
these two appointments Ary participated in the 
first-ever American Lung Association Big Ride, 
a seven-week, 3,000 mile fund-raising bike trip 
from Seattle to Washington, D.C. Last fall he 
began work on a PhD in cell biology/pathology 
Medical Email: 


shalizi@fas.harvard.edu 


Elana Gartner's Oberlin senior project was 


at Harvard School. 


EXTRA 


Peanut Butter and Jelly, a play that she com- 
pletely revamped last summer through 
intensive work with a director and eight 
actresses. In September they gave a process 
reading at the Dramatists Guild in Manhattan, 
followed by an audience Q & A session. The 
show opened as a staged reading in November 
with two actresses, running for four successful 
performances, and many Obies turned up to 
see it more than once. Elana has moved on to 
“Write Now!” a woman's mentor/mentee grass- 
roots organization that focuses on the process 
of writing. Address: 552 Second St., Brooklyn, 
NY 11215 ¢ Mara Trager worked at the Art 


Academy in Idyllwild, California, for a summer, 


then managed a restaurant and bakery for a 


year in St. Louis. She's in Boulder now, work- 


ing in the education department at the Denver 


Art Museum researching artists to be included 
in new interpretive labels and an audio tour, 
and helping develop interactive gallery games 
for kids. Address: 4753 Gibbs Ave., Boulder, 
CO 80301. P: 303.786.9003. Email: maraarts 
@aol.com * Angelica Vendetti and her hus- 


CREDII 


Writer Takes on Gender Issues 


she wasn’t). 


HILE DOUBLE MAJORING IN ENGLISH AND CREATIVE 
WRITING as an Oberlin student, Noelle Howey ’94 was 
a mainstay of the Peer Tutoring program of the 
Expository Writing Department, which still requires two of her 
essays as reading for its tutor training course. Upon graduating, 
Howey enrolled in the PhD program in English literature at 
Berkeley, and after two years committed herself to a full-time 
career in journalism. 

Noelle has devoted much attention to issues of gender 
and sexuality, writing on “images of womanhood” and discrim- 
ination faced by young women in religiously orthodox 
communities. She also writes about pressing social dilemmas 
like teen gambling and the phenomenon of school cheating. An editor as well as a writer, once she 
found herself in a heated, yet memorable, dispute with the editors of Seventeen magazine over 
whether or not Alicia Silverstone was too robust to be featured as a cover-girl (Howey argued that 


Before moving to New York, Howey worked at NPR in Cleveland before joining the staff of 
Seventeen, moving subsequently to Teen People and Talk. She's written personal features for Ms., 
New York, Brooklyn Bridge, Glamour, Mademoiselle, New Woman, and Marie Claire. Noelle is co- 
editor, along with Ellen Samuels '94, of an anthology entitled Out of the Ordinary: Essays about 
Growing Up with Gay, Lesbian, and Transgender Parents coming this summer from St. Martin's 
Press. Recently, she signed a second book contract with St. Martin's, this time for a memoir of 
reflections on gender and sexuality and the experience of being raised by a transgender father. 


band, Roman Dombrowski, were married last 
year and are expecting their first baby in June. 
They live in Rheinstetten, near Kalsruhe, 
Germany. Angelica keeps herself busy in the 
meantime by learning to speak German, study 
violin, and writing. Email: 


ing the 


avendetti@hotmail.com 


Katherine Higgins is an AmeriCorps Promise 


Fellow working with Boston Cares, a flexible 
volunteer opportunity for people who have 
demonstrated leadership skills and a commit- 
ment to community service. Katherine will 
serve for a year, coordinating activities to sup- 
port children and youth with other national and 
state nonprofit organizations. ® Jenny Morse 
moved to the California Bay Area and worked 
as a sushi waitress before landing a job at Good 
Vibrations. “I knew that liberal arts education 
would pay off! Life is good,” she says. Address: 
Po Box 2672, El Granada, CA 94018. Phone: 
650.726.4147. Email: jenmopro@yahoo.com ® 
Andreas Orphanides is a teaching intern in 
the math department at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, a private boarding school in New 
Hampshire. She says she has a cute grey cat 
named Alice. Address: 6 Spring St., Apt. C, 
NH 03833. Phone: 603.772.7913. 


Email: dr_who@world.oberlin.edu Web: peo- 


Exeter, 


ple.ne.mediaone.net/wazroth 


Corrections to the 
Spring 2000 issue: 


Inadvertent name confusion led to two 
unsolicited (and inaccurate) gender 
changes in the Spring 2000 Class Note 
section. Jan Ting ’70, a male, was 
referred to as female, and Toju Omatete 
90, a male, suddenly became female. We 
have received a number of somewhat 
amused responses from their classmates 
who caught our errors, and we apologize 
sincerely to Jan and Toju for mis-gender- 
ing them. Henceforth, every Class Note 
submission will be carefully 
checked for gender identity 


before it appears in print. 


Theresa Rittenhouse ’87, whose death 
was reported in “Losses,” was erroneously 


listed as a member of the class of 1980 


Clarification: Mr. Charles Carrick ‘47 
passed away January 2, 1999, in 


Englewood, Colorado 
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Thousand Words 


STORY AND PHOTO BY JEFFREY LOTT 


If you think about it, Bob Wood '37 started his career as a graphic 
designer at Oberlin. He just didn’t know it at the time. 

As layout editor of the 1936 Hi-O-Hi, Bob, an art 
history major, arranged its pages in an artful, dynamic man- 
ner, tilting and overlapping photos and adding dozens of his 
own lively illustrations of college life. A critical eye can see 
in these pages the seeds of a style that Bob employs to this 
day as designer of the Swarthmore College Bulletin and the 
dozens of ads, posters, and invitations that he has created 
for Kendal at Longwood, the Quaker-tinged retirement 
community where he lives with his wife of 60 years, Mary 
deSchweinitz Wood °36. 

Relaxing in his den at Kendal, he recalls 1936 as if 
it were yesterday. That was the year LIFE magazine was | 
launched, and Bob still has the copy of Vol. I, No. 1, that 
he reserved at the local drug store. It was through the influ- | 
ence of that new magazine, plus a binge of photographic 
exploration during a trip to Mexico City that summer, that 
he found his professional niche. 

After college, Bob studied commercial art at New 
York’s Pratt Institute. He’s glad he didn't go to art school 
right out of high school. The advertising world was chang- 
ing, and Oberlin’s liberal arts education gave him an 
advantage over his fellow students at Pratt. “It was a time 
when ads were beginning to emphasize ideas rather than 
just a bunch of words illustrated by a pretty picture of the 
product,” says Bob. “That played right into my hand. | was 
four years older, and though | didn’t know a lot about any 
one thing, I knew a little about a lot of things.” 

In 1945, Bob joined Al Paul Lefton, an established — 
ad agency in Philadelphia. “They paid me for my ideas,” he 
says. Many made it onto the ad pages of magazines and 
newspapers, but some of his favorites, he says, were 
beyond clients such as the Pennsylvania Railroad, John 
Wanamaker's, and the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The morning Inquirer was then in second place behind the 
afternoon Philadelphia Bulletin, whose famous ad campaign 
had a single slogan: “In Philadelphia, nearly everyone reads 
the Bulletin.” Bob's proposed rejoinder: “In Philadelphia, 
nearly everyone heeds the Inquirer.” The client didn't get it, 
but plenty of Bob’s other ideas were successful, and he was 
soon promoted to art director, leading a youth movement in 
the agency. 

About 1960, Bob left the agency in favor of free- 
lance work for corporate clients including Provident 
National Bank, the DuPont Company, and others in the 
Philadelphia area. With corporate customers providing his 
bread and butter, he began looking for new clients with 
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whom he could stretch intellectually. Having lived since 
1947 in the Philadelphia suburb of Swarthmore, about 
1970 he approached Swarthmore College, seeking a chance 
to design its alumni magazine. 

“I was an average student at Oberlin,” he says, 
“but I’m a natural student now. I’m interested in a broad 
range of things and I like the college atmosphere.” 

Swarthmore did hire him to do its magazine, and 
over the next two decades he became the college’s principal 
designer, turning out everything from fundraising brochures 
to a 150-page history of the institution. 

Like most artists, Bob holds strong opinions about 
his craft: “I avoid decorating pages; I think design should 
be simple.” Recent trends in graphic design seem cluttered 
by the excesses of desktop publishing: “Just because you 
have 12 different fonts on your computer doesn’t mean you 
have to use them all.” He admits to being puzzled by the 
italic “r” in the new Oberlin magazine logo. 

This year, after designing more than 110 issues of 
the award-winning Swarthmore magazine, Bob, who just 
turned 86, will gradually withdraw from the deadline-ori- 
ented world of magazine design. It ties him down too 
much, he says. “There are too many other things I want to 
do with my time.” 

In a corner of Bob's three-room apartment is a 
Macintosh computer rig that would be the envy of most 
college students. Using Photoshop and Illustrator, two pow- 
erful graphics programs, he scans and manipulates 
drawings and photographs, adding words, churning out new 
ideas. “Look at this,” he says, clicking his mouse. “Isn't it 
marvelous what you can do with pictures these days?” 


_ Jeffrey Lott is the director of publications at Swarthmore and edi- 


tor of the Swarthmore College Bulletin. 


Bob Wood's work corner in his Kendal at Longwood apartment has 
immediately at hand everything he needs to design Swarthmore’s award- 
winning alumni magazine--with 110 issues, to date, to his credit. 
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Losses in the 


Oberlin Family 


1921 
Marion Williams Walker was a contralto 
Flint 


soloist who sang with the Opera 
Company. For more than eight years she 
taught singing and voice in Michigan, Ohio, 
Washington, D.C., and Pennsylvania, finally 
settling in Pennsylvania where she spent her 


remaining years. Mrs. Walker was an early 


director of the Bucks County Choir; many of 


her students went on to sing professionally, 
and others are now teaching voice. When she 
died February 14 she was 102 years old, hav- 
ing had celebrated her birthday February 5 
with family and friends at the nursing home in 
Newtown, Pennsylvania, where she lived. She 


leaves a son, three grandchildren, and a sister. 


1922 

Mary Persinger Ross majored in French 
and taught French and English in Ohio and 
Florida throughout the 1940s. She died on 
December 10, 
husband, Charles Hamilton Ross ’22, an 
attorney, died in 1979. Mrs. Ross was prede- 
ceased by her sister, Helen Persinger Larma 
‘20. Her brother, Jack Persinger '28, survives 


her. 


1924 


Thurber D. Catton was a founding member 


of Local One of the American Newspaper 


Guild (AFL-CIO). Shortly after the attack on 


Pearl Harbor, he resigned as night city editor 


of The Cleveland News and enlisted as a $21- 
a-month private. \fter his discharge as an 


antiaircralt artillery Captain, he worked on 


newspapers in Chicago and Detroit. A story 


circulating among family members was. that 


WI 
tv 


1999, at the age of 100. Her 


he found this entry in his Army service record 


under education: “Has graduated from 
Oberlin College and can read and write 
English.” Brevity was his forte. His nephew, 
William Catton ‘50, remembers his eloquent- 
ly enthusiastic but monosyllabic exclamation 
when beholding a splendid mountain scene 


Washingeton— My!” Mr. 


Catton died on New Year's Day at a retire- 


ine the: state “ot 


ment home in Signal Mountain, ‘Tennessee. 


His wife and son preceded him in death. 


so kes 


Frances Downing was a fourth generation 


Oberlinian who could claim more than 35 
family members who were or soon will be 
graduates. Among them is grandnephew 
Chris Andrews ‘90, 


mathematics, and great-grandnephew Eric 


assistant professor of 


Schwartz, a computer science major in the 
Class of 2002. 


97th birthday by just one week when she 


Born in 1903, she missed her 


died at Kendal at Oberlin on March 4 follow- 
ing a brief illness. Miss Downing made the 
traditional ten-week, ten-country trek to 
Europe, a gift from her parents after graduat- 
ing with BA and MA degrees, and discovered 
she loved to travel. She taught at the 
American University in Beirut for the first 
two years of her long career, encouraged her 
students to participate in the American Youth 
Hostels-Hostelling International organiza- 
tion, and led numerous hostel trips from 
1935 to 1960. In 1993 she was granted the 
highest honor that AYH-HI bestows, the 
Isabel and Monroe Smith Award for her life- 
time achievements and contributions to 
youth hostels. She leaves a sister, a brother, 
and several nieces and nephews, including 


George Andrews Jr. ‘54. 


nea, 


Paul L. Jones of San Diego died October 


11, 1999, survived by his wife and daughter. 
No further details were available at press 


time. 


Harriet Johnson Mosher taught briefly 


before marrying Charles Mosher, who served 
in Congress from 1960 to 1976. She moved 
to Oberlin in 1940 and maintained a resi- 
dence in town when she and her husband 
lived in Washington during his congressional 


career. A homemaker devoted to the support 


of her husband's career, she actively volun- 


teered in both communities while raising 
their son and daughter. Following the death 
of her husband, she moved to Kendal at 
Oberlin in 1993, where she died in February 
following a brief illness. She leaves her chil- 
dren, six grandchildren, and two great- 


erandchildren. 


Ruth Brown Smyth graduated with a BA 


and an MA degree in mathematics, and was a 
mathematics professor at the College of 
Wooster. She wrote a book on her favorite 
subject, and, when her academic career per- 
mitted, she traveled the world. She was a 
member of the founding family of Norwalk, 
Ohio. Mrs. Smyth died March 26 in Akron, 
survived by a daughter and four grandchil- 


d ren. 


ae 


Jeanne Sebern Crocket spent much of her 


post-graduate life in California after her mar- 


riage to an executive with the Southern 
Pacific Railrd., now retired. After their daugh- 
ters were on their own, the couple traveled 
extensively in Russia, Germany, and else- 
where in Europe. She died in Pleasanton, 
California, in February 1999 at age 92, leav- 
ing her husband, their two daughters, and 


grandchildren. 


Alexander Rufus Kydd lettered in track as 


an Oberlin student. He focused his business 


career on the Sherwin-Williams Company in 
Pittsburgh. In retirement he and his family 
moved to Cleveland, dividing their time 
between Cleveland in winter and a summer 
cottage in Canada. Two years after Mrs. Kydd 
died in 1991, he moved to Laguna Niguel, 
California, to live with his daughter. He was 
94 when he died, and is survived by a son, a 
daughter, four grandchildren, three great- 
grandchildren, and three sisters, including 
Helen Kydd Belford ‘29 and Esther Kydd 


Stinchcomb 732. 


1930 


Florence Kemery Bistline died at her 


home in Centerburg, Ohio, December 18, 
1999. Her Oberlin certificate for the two-year 
teaching program (KPT) launched a long and 
successful teaching career. Further details 


were unavailable at press time. 
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Pearl Haskell Kelso was a lifelong resident 


of Ambridge, Pennsylvania, where she was 
well known as an organist, choir director, and 
pianist. She was a band director at a local high 
school, and served for 23 years with the 
Ambridge Meals on Wheels program. She 
died October 28, 1999, at age 91 following an 
extended illness. Mrs. Kelso leaves her son, 
Robert 56; daughters Jean Kelso Senjor ’59 
and Ann Kelso Tittler 64; nine grandchildren; 
and six great-grandchildren. 


Florence Parker Loane centered her pro- 
fessional life around teaching and performing 
on piano and organ in the Philadelphia area. 
She was a member of a four-piano ensemble 
for 20 years and played solo for clubs and civic 
organizations throughout her adult life while 
teaching piano, organ, music theory, and 
choir. She took master classes in New York, 
Philadelphia, and London while assisting her 
husband, a rector of the Episcopal Church, 
with parish duties. Mrs. Loane was two 
months shy of her 92nd birthday when she 
died in Downington, Pennsylvania, in March 
1999. She is survived by a son and by her 
grandchildren. 


Glenn Usher took his MD degree at Harvard 
Medical School in 1934, and, in 1950, earned 
a master of public health degree at Johns 
Hopkins University. For the next 22 years he 
was an officer with the U.S. Public Health 
Service, following two years in Washington, 
D.C., as Venereal Disease Control Officer. 
He, with his family, was stationed in several 
areas of the country and in Iran. Back in the 
States, he was medical director with Owens 
Illinois Glass Company in Toledo. In the 
1970s he was a county health commissioner, a 
position he held until his retirement. Mr. 
Usher died January 4, 1999, in Riverside, 
California, survived by his wife, a son and a 


daughter. 


1931 

Muriel Warren Pumphrey earned a doctor- 
ate in social welfare at Columbia in 1956, and 
moved to St. Louis three years later with her 
husband, where they were professors of social 
work, she at the University of Missouri, and 
he at Washington University. She initiated the 
graduate studies program in social work at 
UMSL, and chaired the department until her 


retirement in 1980. The couple later taught 


Summer 2000 


for three years in Norway at Trondheim 


University. Mrs. Pumphrey was the daughter 


of Brooke A. Warren '07, sister of Lurene | 


Warren '37 and Raymond Warren '39, She 
died at age 90 on February 11 of respiratory 
failure, leaving a daughter, Jennie Hunt ’59, 
and a son. 


1932 

John H. Barnard worked at Marshall Fields 
in Chicago after graduation until World War 
Il, when he joined the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps and was sent to Officer's Candidate 
School in the Carlisle Barracks. His assign- 
ment took him to a hospital in the South 
Pacific where he served for three years. After 


the war he spent most of his working years in 


the professional relations department of 
Bristol Myers in the New York City area. He 
retired in 1962, and lived in New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, New York City, and, finally, in 
Boston, where he died February 17, 2000. He 
was predeceased by a brother, Dudley Barnard 
'30, and a nephew, James B. Thornblade ’63. 


- Charlotte Phillips La Croix taught ele- 


mentary school in the Parsippany-Troy Hills 
school district of New Jersey for 30 years 
before retiring in 1980. She earned a BA 
degree at Baldwin-Wallace College, a master’s 
degree in religious education at Oberlin, and 
a second master’s degree in education at 
Newark State Teacher’s College. She assisted 
her husband his the 


Congregational Church in Maplewood for 


in ministry at 


many years. Mrs. La Croix died September 


12, 1999, in Lakewood, New Jersey, at age 91. 
She is survived by a son, three daughters, 14 
grandchildren, and 16 great-grandchildren. 


Lois Eddy Lees taught art and English in the 
Elyria Public School system for 22 years, and 
then began recruiting candidates for Adult 
Basic Education, teaching GED students and 
tutoring students with learning disabilities for 
many years. In her free time, she volunteered 
her services at local area hospitals. Mrs. Lees 
was 90 when she died in the Elyria Medical 
Center on January 30. Survivors include a 


son, a daughter, and three grandchildren. 


Paul A. “Pat” Thomas was a Glen Gray 
scholar at Oberlin and a quarterback on the 
football team. After serving in the Navy, he 


earned a PhD at Indiana University. A sociol- 


ogy professor at DePauw University from 
1946 until 1975, he was deeply involved in 
the civil rights movement and, for relaxation, 
enjoyed playing the washboard with the 
Ducks of Dixieland, a small jazz combo. He 
died of congestive heart failure at his home in 
Albuquerque on December 25, 1999. He is 
survived by two sons, including Paul Jr. 54, a 


daughter, and two grandsons. 


19 

Curtis Edwin Anderson studied at the 
University of Chicago, American University, 
Southeastern University, and George 
Washington University preparing for his long 
career as an economist. Born in Clayton, New 
Mexico, before it was a state, he spent much 
his professional _ life 
Connecticut, Detroit, Washington, D.C., and, 


for four years, in Oberlin, as assistant director 


of in Virginia, 


of admissions and the placement bureau. Mr. 
Anderson remained an active and loyal alum- 
nus, working as a division leader in D.C. in 
1960 for the fundraising campaign for the 
new science and conservatory buildings. He 
was also a member on the board of directors; 
chair of the admissions committee; volun- 
teered at the Alumni Club of Washington, 
DaGre of the 


Development Council. He moved to Taos, 


and served as a member 
New Mexico, in 1986 and was active in the 
Taos Historical Society during his last years 
there. He died in Taos on October 20, 1999, 
at age 89, leaving his wife of 59 years, three 
sons, two daughters, six grandchildren, and a 


great-grandchild. 


Margaret Noble Pleasant identified herself 
as “your typical housewife” or “domestic engi- 
neer, in Shreveport, Louisiana, participating 
PTA, Meals Wheels, 
Shreveport Symphony, Shreveport Opera 
and YWCA Mrs. 


Pleasant wrote numerous articles for religious 


in Red Cross, on 


Association, activities. 


publications and enjoyed travel abroad. She 
died in October 1999 at age 86. A son anda 


daughter survive her. 


1934 


Adele Wanner Taylor joined the Oberlin 


Musical Union as an undergraduate and, with 
rare exception, continued to sing with the 
group until 1997, earning claim to being the 
longest running, continuously active member 


of the group. She married Warren ‘Taylor, pro 
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Memorial Minute 


ELLSWORTH CARLSON ’39 
1917-1999 


Emeritus Professor, Provost, and Acting President 


ELLS CARLSON died last sum- 
mer in Oberlin at age 82. Over the 
second half of the 20th century he 
ranked among the most important 
faculty members at this college. 
For those who knew him well, the 
words that come to mind are 
remarkably consistent through this 
best years and the years of his 
adversity. The newspaper editors 
who named him Oberlin’s Man of 
the Year in 1975 got it right when 
they called him a “direct, warm, modest, good human being.” As 


faculty colleague, department chair, provost and acting president, 
he was the sort of person you could agree with or quarrel with as 
if you were his closest friend. But another constant in his nature 
was a quiet terrier tenacity, a commitment to purpose against the 
odds which some might justifiably call courage and others will 
call plain guts. From his earliest days at Oberlin to the years of 
his campus leadership, he was a gentle warrior for what he 
thought was right. 

The son of a Protestant minister, he was born in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and arrived in Oberlin in 1935 as a freshman from 
Pocatello, Idaho. He took a while to decide what he wanted to 
become. A determination to somehow improve the world through 
service was there from the beginning and would never go away. 


fell off early on. His presidency of the Oberlin Peace Society, the 
largest and most influential organization on campus in the 1930s, 
led him to believe that social activism was a more certain path to 
usefulness than academic scholarship. After graduating PBK in 


1939 he headed to China as a Shansi representative and, with his _ 


wife, Bobbie Dunn Carlson, spent World War II confined there 
by Japanese aggression. Only after a postwar stint with the State 
Department and the O.S.S. did Ells head for a Harvard PhD and 


mater, beginning in 1950. 

Over the next two decades he contributed far more than his 
share to the global demands of the Oberlin curriculum. No 
Oberlin historian has ever taught more different kinds of history 
than Ells did, and if any were ever asked to do so in the future, 
they would doubtless file a grievance. Today five historians do 
what he did then. Chinese History was what he was hired to 
teach, with Japan and the rest of East Asia thrown in to round 


_ things out. Piled also on his plate were Europe from the fall of 


Rome to the fall of Hitler, the History of Czarist Russia and the 
Soviet Union, and the History of British and post-imperial India. 


_ In 1966 to enhance his specialty, he created East Asian Studies, 


Oberlin’s first interdisciplinary program. Meanwhile, across most 


| of the 1960s, he served as chair of the History Department, pre- 

_ siding over several senior angels of academic discord. Young 

— untenured historians valued his guidance and protection. His 

_ departmental leadership prepared him well for those feats of crisis 
_ management which he brought off after moving over to Cox in 


1969; 
Ells served as provost and then as acting president from 


~ autumn 1969 to the spring of 1975. The worst crisis broke early 


on. No one involved at the time will forget those awful days in 


| May 1970 when this campus, like others all across the country, 

_ was suddenly locked in the grip of anti-war emotion by the bomb- 
_ ing of Cambodia and the Kent State killings. President Carr was 

| out of town. As a large crowd of students marched across Tappan 
_ Square to seize Cox in protest, Ells came back to the campus 


after dark to confront them in the floodlights. Confront was too 


_ strong a word for him. “I just talked to them,” he said later on. 
| After he promised to take their protest to the faculty, the students 


left the building, and the faculty agreed to meet. The upshot was 


_ a special Saturday afternoon meeting of the faculty packed into 

_ King 306, surrounded by students and chaired by Ells. After 3-1/2 
_ hours of taut debate, with Bobbie Carlson arriving with sandwich- 
His father wanted him to follow in the ministry, but that ambition | 


es midway through, an anti-war resolution was finally passed for 


_ faculty members to sign as they chose. The regular semester 
_ closed four days later to give way to the Liberation College, and 
_ Ells served as Acting President through the summer as Bob Carr 


resigned and prepared to leave. 

The next three years witnessed an altogether different sort of 
academic crisis, the Fuller presidency. Ells served Bob Fuller as 
provost, the president's man, lightning rod and good soldier all the 


_ way, from Fuller's arrival to his abrupt departure. At first Ells 
a career of teaching and service on the familiar ground of his alma _ 


savored the new atmosphere, the white-knuckle survival of Carr's 
last years replaced now by breezy, open-ended reform. “I am 


_ enjoying my work very much,” he wrote to an old friend. He fol- 


lowed with this splendid understatement: “President Fuller is 
anxious to achieve a great deal in a rather short amount of time” 
But then on orders from above he began to take on tough issues 


_ that bloodied him—cutbacks in faculty tuition remission, a purge 
_ of the Admissions staff, changes in faculty governance to enhance 
_ the power of the presidency, and the resulting faculty drive for 
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unionization. 

When it was finally over, and Fuller 
was gone, the trustees turned to 
Carlson once more for help. Despite 
the medical problems that now began 
to bother him, Ells served for the next 
14 months as acting president, patch- 
ing a ripped campus community back 
together again with the help of trusted 
friends. This was perhaps the most 
valuable service to the College he ever 
performed. He now thought he might 
be named president himself. Many 
people shared this hope, but the 
trustees tapped Emil Danenberg 
instead in search of a clean slate and 
fresh start. Ells quietly returned to the 
faculty in 1975 to teach and write and 
mend himself till his retirement in 
iro l: 

His colleagues saw a lot of him on 
campus after that. He and Bobbie 
kept showing up, for concerts in 
Finney, dramatic performances in 
Hall, gatherings of historians and East 
Asian scholars, and—what he seemed 
to like most of all—visiting speakers 
from the outside world. He loved to 
hear them out and then hit them gen- 
tly afterwards with tough questions to 
find out what their answers were. He 
never lost his intellectual curiosity, his 
appetite for new ideas, and the chance 
to chew over one more way he and the 


rest of us might try out to possibly 


improve the world. 


Georrrey T. BLopceEtr is the 
Danforth Professor of History. This 
Memorial Minute was adopted by a ris- 
ing vote of the General Faculty of 
Oberlin College on March 21, 2000. 


Photo courtesy of Oberlin College Archives. 


fessor of English at Oberlin, and raised four 
sons in town. Mrs. Taylor was politically 
active and vigorously involved in local public 
school issues. Although she never taught, she 
earned an MA in teaching at Oberlin in the 
early 1960s. In 1963 she supported her hus- 
band, family, and others in a successful 
campaign to save Old Barrows House and 
more recently fought to keep the historical 
circular gas house works from demolition. 
She also served on the Lorain County Child 
Welfare Board and was a Cub Scout den 
mother. Her husband retired from teaching in 
1970, and later delivered two lecture series at 
the College. Mrs. Taylor died of a stroke 
February 13 in Oberlin. The May 7th perfor- 
mance of the Musical Union was dedicated 
to her memory. She leaves three sons, 
Geoffrey '57, Joseph “Ran” ’60, and Thomas: 
a sister, Gladys Wanner Peterson 735; and 
three nieces. Her husband and a son prede- 
ceased her. 


1936 
Margaret Fletcher Fox was a teacher, per- 


former, and a music lover living in Columbus, 
Ohio. She died February 4. No further details 


were available at press time. 


Lillian Spelman Frank earned BA and MA 


degrees in art before enrolling at the 
Cleveland Art Institute to study  silver- 
smithing, and at Ohio State University for art 
history. In 1943 she headed Otterbein 
College's art department where she taught for 
the next 30 years. After an early marriage and 
two sons, she was remarried, this time to a 
professor of music at Otterbein. The couple 
remodeled a brick church into a remarkable 
contemporary home which became a center 
for musical gatherings. Mrs. Frank died 
December 8, 1999, five days before her 92nd 
birthday, and left the home to Otterbein 
College as an art center for the college and 
the community. She is survived by two sons, 13 


grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


John Donald Langston earned a medical 


degree at Jefferson Medical College in 1940. 


Two vears later he enlisted in the Navy 
Medical Corps and later served in Korea. He 
was director of laboratories at three of the 
major hospitals in Michigan, and associate 
professor of pathology at Wayne State College 


of Medicine. He died January 22, 1999, in 


Dallas, leaving his wife, four daughters, 
including Claire Langston 63; nine grand- 
children including Roderick Briski '86 and 
William Zollinger II] ’91; and a great- 


grandchild. 


Holley Suppnick Prim was a criminal tes- 


timony stenographer for the prosecuting 
attorney's office in Wayne County, Michigan, 
and eventually was assigned to the grand jury 
office. She was recording secretary for the 
board of Wayne County auditors, and took on 
a supervisory position with that group. 
During World War II she trained as a hospi- 
tal staff aide with the Red Cross, and, after 
her marriage in 1955, began teaching 
machine shorthand at Michigan State 
University. At Marygrove College she earned 
a BM degree in organ, began a new career as 
a church organist, and began teaching 
English as a second language. She was 83 
when she died in January in Rancho Palos 
Verdes, California. Mrs. Prim is survived by 
her sister, Carol Suppnick Stephenson ‘39, 


and three generations of nieces and nephews. 


NS Jay! 


Lawrence M. Gill was a double degree stu- 
dent who had already made his musical mark 
on campus as director of Larry Gill’s Dance 
Band, performing each of the four years he 
was an undergraduate. When he stayed on to 
work toward his master’s degree, he taught 
English and music at the local high school. 
He later taught the same subjects at The Taft 
School, and did graduate work at Eastman 
School of Music. He held a variety of jobs 
before working for three years as a youth 
minister at a Los Angeles Presbyterian 
Church, and entered San_ Francisco 
Theological Seminary, graduating with hon- 
ors in 1956. He was a minister in Missouri 
and a chaplain at Westminster College before 
his retirement, which he spent in Colorado 
Springs. He died there in February at age 85, 
survived by his wife, four sons, including 
Robert Wager Gill 61, a daughter, 14 grand- 


children, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Lois Goodenough Peterson, the daughter 


ol 


~iwo Oberlin graduates, earned a teaching 
certificate in 1934 and taught second grade 
in South Dakota for a year before entering 
Oberlin. She married Leroy Peterson '38 and 


eventually settled down with her family in 


JI 
JI 
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Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, for the next 40 


vears, where she worked in the Swarthmore 


College library. She ran for state and local 


offices; was a jury commissioner, registration 


commissioner, a member of the local board of 


elections; and ran Democratic headquarters 
from 1965 to 1973. In 1987 they returned to | 
Oberlin, where Mrs. Peterson volunteered on | 
a number of community committees. She and — 
her husband were among the first residents of — 
Kendal at Oberlin in 1993. Mrs. Peterson was | 
proud of being the mother and daughter of 
Oberlin graduates and was an alumni board 
member, an active fundraiser, and a class- 
reunion worker for the college. She was first 
vice-president of the class of 1937 from 1992. 
She died suddenly at home March 13, a | 
month before her 84th birthday, survived by | 
her son, Eric Peterson 69, daughters Kristen 


Peterson ‘72 and Karen Peterson Carpenter 


‘65, seven grandchildren, three great-grand- 
children, and two sisters, Eone G. Harger '33 
and Aura G. Sawyer '36. She was preceded in 
death by her husband in 1991. Memorial gifts 
may be made to Oberlin College for the 
Goodenough Family Scholarship. 


Ben Lee Tufts was forever composing 
melodies in his head as a young boy, and at 
the Conservatory he studied piano and sang 
in the Glee Club and A Cappella Choir. A ver- 
satile entertainer, he often sang on radio 
programs, accompanying himself on piano. 
He fought in World War II in the Asiatic- 
Pacific theater and with the 129th Infantry 
Division in the Far East from 1949 to 1951. 
In 1953 he graduated as a major from the 
Command and General Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth, later serving a _ lieutenant 
colonel. Mr. Tufts wrote many musical com- 
positions including “Korean Rhapsody,” based 
on the local songs he overheard while serving 
there. Mr. Tufts was a senior intelligence ana- 
lyst when he retired. He died February 24, 


1999, in Spring, ‘Texas, at age 85. 


1938 


Frances Brown Webster was a cellist, 


pianist, violist, and a mezzo-soprano who 
taught piano for many years. She was princi- 
pal cellist of the Westchester Symphony, 
married to a distinguished concert pianist 
who taught at Juilliard, and mother of two | 
children who became gifted musicians under 


her tutelage. Mrs. Webster earned an MM 


5 6 


degree at Radcliffe, and studied in Paris with | 
Nadia Boulanger, and in the Stateswith sever- | 
al top voice coaches. She died of a stroke 
November 11, 1999, at Kendal of Hanover, | 
New Hampshire. Her son and a daughter, 


Gwendolyn Webster Ardizzone '64 survive her. 


1939 

Richard_J. Davis was known in the Parma, 
Ohio, area as “The Music Man of Parma.” 
When he joined the public school system 
there in 1942 after earning a MM degree at 
Western Reserve University, there were 800 
students at the high school, and 2,700 in the 


entire system. When he retired in 1972 there | 


were 3,300 students in the high school and 


26,000 in the system. His greatest love was | 


the marching and concert band, and sharing 
his skills as supervisor and teacher/mentor 
later became his main work. After retirement 
he was co-director of development for the 
Music Educator's National Conference 
Washington, D.C. He fully retired to Tarpon 
Springs, Florida. He died New Year's Day, 
2000, at age 83 in New Port Richey, Florida. 


He is survived by his wife, two sons, two | 


daughters, and two granddaughters. 


1940 


William George Dibos taught French and | 


other romance languages at Carleton, 


Oberlin, and the University of Missouri, 


in 


before retiring in 1982. Mr. Dibos enjoyed | 


classical music, and at one time was an 


instructor in pianoforte in the Conservatory, 


and, later, at the University of Illinois. He | 


taught piano and harmony until he enlisted in 
the 1942, with the 
Intelligence Corps until 1946. He died 
November 2, 1999, in Kansas City, leaving his 


Army in serving 


wife of 54 years, Mary Merwin Dibos ’47, a 


son, a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Lloyd E. Gressle lettered in track and fenc- | 


ing and graduated with a major in sociology 


before taking a theology degree at Kent, a | 


D.Div. degree at Bexley Hall Divinity School, 


and marrying Marguerite Kirkpatrick ’40. An 


Episcopal Church Bishop, he sought through- 


out his life to rectify injustice and 


1960s, as local 


chapter president of the National Conference 


discrimination, and in the 


of Christians and Jews, he pushed for legisla- 


tion to end housing discrimination in 


Delaware. He marched with Daniel Berrigan | 


in 1973 to protest the Harrisburg trial of 
seven war dissenters, and made a stand 
against anti-abortion law in Pennsylvania. He 
served at a time of upheaval and social 
changes in the country and church, and in 
1972 was among five Pennsylvania Episcopal 
bishops at odds with those who believed 
women should not be ordained as priests. 
Before retiring to eastern Long Island in 1983, 
he served as Sixth Bishop of the Diocese of 
Bethlehem and was a member of the execu- 
tive Council of the Episcopal Church USA. 
He died in East Quoge, New York, December 
7, 1999, leaving his wife, two sons, and a 
daughter. He was 81 years old. 


Louis Szabo earned an MA at Oberlin in 
1941 and was employed by Shell Oil for eight 
years. After two years in the Navy, he went 
into chemical sales and later into real estate 
sales as a broker with his own firm, specializ- 
ing He died 


December 12, 1999, leaving his wife, a son 


in investment properties. 


and a daughter. 


Bess Massing Weaver, Conservatory gradu- 
ate, died at her home in _ Theodore, 


Pennsylvania, on January | after 54 years as a 
homemaker. She leaves her husband, a daugh- 


ter, and two sons. 


Ruth Graeser Wittler was a medical bacte- 
riologist and chief of mycoplasma research at 
Walter Reed 
Washington, D.C., for most of her long med- 


Institute of Research in 
ical career. A graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University in 1944, she earned a doctorate at 
Western Reserve University in 1947 and 
taught as an assistant professor at WRU 
Medical School for nine years before moving 
on to her position as bacteriologist at Walter 
Reed. She spent the next 20 years there, for a 
total of 31 years in microbiological research, 
at home and abrd.. Ms. Wittler published 
dozens of articles in leading medical journals 
before her death on October 5, 1999, in Bay 
Ridge, Maryland. She left a sister, Claire 
Wittler Eckels ’43; her husband, an attorney, 
predeceased her. 


1942 


Ruth Schram Farwell, a social worker with 


a flair for weaving, retired from professional 
life in 1982 when she and her family moved to 


California, and later to Oregon, where she 
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worked at the Donald Reed Speech Center. 
She and her husband traveled extensively 
aboad, and toured the United States together 
in their RV. Mrs. Farwell was a community 
activist in Ashland, Oregon, and taught many 
local residents the arts of quilting and weav- 
ing. She died of a stroke July 27, 1999, leaving 


her husband, two sons, and a daughter. 


Nathalie Bartoo Leonard, a retired town 


and local historian in western New York, 
spent 50 summers at the Chautauqua 
Institution where she was summer archivist 
from 1971 to 1993. An enthusiastic genealo- 
gist, she helped many people with their 
family histories and arranged for her mother’s 
Oberlin College scrapbooks to be donated to 
the College archives. Mrs. Leonard died of 
March 2, 1999, at age 78 in 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. She is survived 
by her husband, William '42; three children, 


including Frances Fawcett '69 and Jonathan 


cancer 


‘71; and three grandchildren, including Emily 
Fawcett 96. Preceding her in death were her 
mother, Frances Bartoo '22, and her aunt, 


Julia Olden ’27. 


Sarah Wilkens Pye moved to Wilmington, 
Delaware, with her husband, Donald Pye °40, 
when he accepted a position with duPont as a 
chemist in 1945. She was a strong advocate of 
literacy, volunteering as a reading tutor for ele- 
mentary school children, and at the Academy of 
Lifelong Learning. Her hobbies involved pho- 
tography, drawing, and especially travel. She 
died at age 78 in Hockessin, Delaware. Her 
husband predeceased her; she is survived by 


two sons, a daughter, and seven grandchildren. 


Estelle Sloman Rondestvedt, a chemist, 
earned an MS degree at the University of 
Minnesota and worked at the university's 
chemistry department as a teaching assistant 
before becoming a research assistant for two 
years with the Army Quartermaster Corps at 
Northwestern University. When her husband 
moved their family to Delaware to work as a 
Mrs. 


Rondestvedt became a full-time homemaker. 


research chemist at duPont, 


She was president of the Delaware Oberlin 


Alumni Club and deeply involved in the life of 


the community. She died in Wilmington 
November 11, 1999, survived by two daugh- 
ters, including Karen R. Richards '72. A sister, 


Jean Sloman Belding '39, predeceased her. 


2000 
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CONCERT PIANIST TRIUMPHS 
OVER BLINDNESS 


GEORGE GILBERT BENNETTE ’51 
1929-1999 


GEORGE GILBERT BENNETTE ’51, blind since birth, graduated as a piano major 
from the Conservatory in 1951. He spent the next year at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, later earning a master’s degree at Juilliard. By 
1954 he was on his way to becoming a world renowned concert pianist, teacher, 
and an advocate for making music more accessible to the blind. 

While at the Royal Academy of Music on a Fulbright award, Mr. Bennette 
made his concert debut in London’s Wigmore Hall, followed by a highly 
acclaimed New York debut at Carnegie Recital Hall in 1959. The performance 
launched a successful, extensive career of concertizing, recording, and teaching, 
with recitals in major American concert halls and frequent invitations to appear 
as a guest artist at hundreds of colleges and universities. 

When in New York, Mr. Bennette devoted his extra time to the 
Lighthouse, the flagship for the New York Association for the Blind and the 
largest direct service agency for the blind and visually impaired in the United 
States. He wore many hats there, among them director of arts and leisure edu- 
cation for children and adults, for which he was presented with the 
Achievement Award for his contributions. He was president of the New York 
chapter of the National Guild of Community Schools of the Arts, and ran work- 
shops to incorporate handicapped students into community music programs. In 
1997 he received the President's Award for exceptional service. 

One of his hobbies was collecting old vocal and instrumental records, and 
he served on the beard of the Vocal Record Collector's Society. He also was a 
member of the music committee of New York's historic Riverside Church, and 
on the board of Guiding Eyes for the Blind. 

Mr. Bennettte’s work lives on through recordings for the Musical Heritage 
Society, Desto, and Grenadilla records, and his articles in Music Journal, New 
Outlook for the Blind, and Journal of the British Institute of Recorded Sound. 

Mr. Bennette suffered from advanced Parkinson's disease, and, on November 8, 
1999, died in Fairlee, Vermont, of a respiratory infection at age 70. He is sur- 
vived by his wife of 42 years, two sons, a sister, a niece, two nephews, and 


several cousins. 


Several nieces and nephews in the family are 


Oberlin College graduates. 


1944 
Emily Kellam Babcock was a harp major 
who earned an MM degree at the University 
of North Carolina. She studied with the late 
Salzedo 


Carlos Salzedo, founder of the 


School, and later studied with him in New 
York and, for many years, at his summer harp 


colony in Camden, Maine. In 1955 she 


became first harpist with the North Carolina 
Symphony and continued to appear as a guest 
artist in later years. She taught privately, and 
also served on the faculty in harp at Salem 
College and UNC. Mrs. Babcock died January 
21 at age 81 in Raleigh, North Carolina, sur- 
vived by her husband, his son and daughter, 


her son, and a granddaughter. 


Luther Halsey Gulick IV was in the Army 


from 1943 to 1946, first studying Italian in the 
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specialized training program and later serving 


in the U.S. Signal Corps in South and 
Southeast Asia. After completing his master’s | 
and doctoral degrees at the University of | 
Chicago, he did research in Puerto Rico and | 
Pakistan and published several papers based | 
on these experiences. Mr. Gulick taught geo- | 
graphy at Florida State University, Winona | 
State College, and, from 1962 to 1985, at 
New York State University in Potsdam. 


Following retirement, he and his wife traveled 


frequently and volunteered at Koinonia 
Partners and Open Door in Georgia until they 
were needed as care givers for their parents. 
Mr. Gulick died of cancer January |. Among | 
the survivors are his wife and their son, Alan 
C. Gulick ’74. Mr. Gulick’s grandparents, 
Class of 1883; his parents, Class of 1914; and 
several aunts, uncles, and cousins were all | 


Oberlin College graduates. 


1945 | 


Catherine Carpenter Sisson died April 20, — 
1999. When the College last heard from Mrs. | 


Sisson in 1958, she was a social caseworker at 


the San Diego Department of Public Welfare. | 


No other information was available at press time. | 


1946 
Elwood Taub graduated with an economics | 
degree and moved to Washington, D.C., in| 
the early 1950s to work for the Pulp and | 
Sulfite Workers Union. In the 1960s he was a | 
the 


American Federation of State, County and | 


research and education director with 


Municipal Employees before serving in 1968 
as an administrative assistant to Senator 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.). He then worked in 
New York as a manpower development spe- | 
cialist before serving as a deputy regional 
director of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Mr. Taub also taught | 
at Pace and Cornell universities before | 
returning to Washington in 1977. He served 
on the national board of Planned Parenthood, 


and, in retirement, enjoyed sailing, horseback 


riding, and duplicate bridge. On January 16 
he died of cancer at age 76 in Virginia. 
Survivors include his wife, a son, and two 
daughters, four granddaughters, and two 


sreat-grandchildren. 
. 8 


te Ge | 


Jaroslav “Jerry” Holesovsky was an educa- | 


tor of youth, a composer and arranger, and a | 


58 


conductor who spent much of his life in the 


Dayton, Ohio, area. After serving in the Army | 


Air Force as a band and orchestra leader, he 
returned to Oberlin for a degree in music in 
1947. He was concertmaster of the Dayton 
Philharmonic after graduating from the 
Cincinnati College Conservatory of Music 
with a MM. He then launched a long career 
of public school teaching in the Dayton area, 
interrupted only for one six-year period when 
he was supervisor of instrumental music for 
the 
Orchestra. In the 1960s, unhappy with the 
selection of material available for his stu- 
dents, he began composing works for junior 
high and senior high string and full orches- 
tras, and did arrangements of popular and 
show tunes for them. He especially enjoyed 
giving free concerts at nursing homes around 
Mr. 
Holesovsky was a highly regarded soloist and 


Dayton and at the local hospice. 


Philadelphia All City Junior High | 


strolling musician, actively performing up | 


his death on 
January 11 at age 81 in Dayton. He is sur- 


until three months before 


vived by his wife, eight children and 


stepchildren, eight grandchildren and _ step 
grandchildren, and three step great-grand- 
children. 


Catherine Dorn Pheiffer was the presi- 
dent of Needlecraft World in Sandusky for 
many years. She died in Cleveland at age 75. 


Her survivors include her husband and four | 


children. Her cousin, Edna Scheid ’12, pre- 
ceded her in death. 


1948 
John Greenlee Haynes graduated from 
Kenyon in 1950 with a master’s degree in 


scared theology and was rector of Episcopal 


churches in Ohio and Minnesota. A few | 


years after the death of his wife, he retired to 
1978 at St 
Mark's Church in Mesa, and composed and 


Arizona in and volunteered 


wrote about sacred music. He died January | 


10, 2000, at the age of 87. 


Edward I. Bosworth spent his childhood 
and high school years in Oberlin before grad- 
uating from the College. His father was dean 


of men and his grandfather had been dean of 


the College. After serving in the Navy during | 


World War II, Mr. Bosworth married and 


eventually moved with his family to Bath, 


Ohio, where he worked as a sales executive 
with Columbian Chemicals Company. In 
retirement, the couple made their home in 
Ridgway, Colorado. He died November 19, 
1999, survived by his wife, two sons, two 


daughters, and four grandchildren. 


1950 
James G. Bullock worked in human 
resources at General Motors for several years, 
and later at the Sehlegel Corporation until his 
retirement in 1985. Unwilling to end his pro- 
fessional career entirely, Mr. Bullock then 
worked as a business consultant. He died 
August 28, 1999, in Rush, New York, after 
suffering a heart attack. Mr. Bullock is sur- 
vived by his wife, Marjorie Losch Bullock 48, 
and a daughter. A son predeceased him. 


William K. Lux was a regional sales manag- 
er at Towmotor Corporation until 1961 when 
he became manager of marketing at the Ohio 
Gear Company. A skilled yachtsman, in 1966 
he founded The Whale’s Tale, a mail order 
company specializing in yachting supplies 
which he ran from the second floor of his 
mother’s home in Kirtland, Ohio. Eventually 
the growing business was moved to a ware- 
house. and later to a retail shop. In the early 
1970s, Mr. Lux purchased a chain of Gun and 
Tackle shops in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Delray Beach. He spent his retirement sum- 
mers on Big Trout Island in Michigan where 
he enjoyed boating, needlepoint, and travel. 
He died of a heart attack at age 72 on 
November 9, 1999, in Cleveland. He 


vived by his wife, a daughter, a son, and five 


1s sur- 


grandchildren. 


1952 

Grace _Bransfield Mason died January 2, 
1999, in Elmhurst, Illinois. She leaves her 
husband, G. Robert Mason '54, a brother, 
three children, and five grandchildren. No 


further details were available at press time. 


Carol Frankel Sprachman was a dedicated 


volunteer for many art and museum organiza- 
tions, among them the Art Gallery of Toronto 
and the World Federation of Friends of 
Museums (WFFM). In 1975 


Brussels with the WEEM and was inspired to 


she visited 


form a Canadian branch of the Federation. 
Two years later the dream became a reality, 


and Mrs. Sprachman became the volunteer 
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national director of the Canadian Federation 
of Friends of Museums and the Canadian 
representative for the WFFM, a position that 
allowed her to travel extensively. She died of 
bone cancer at age 69 on November 17, 
1999, in Toronto survived by her husband, 
four sons, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


1953 
Charles Benjamin, Jr. was employed in 


market research development for Uniroyal 
Laboratories in New Jersey throughout the 
1950s. In 1961 he was transferred to Chicago 
as a plastics salesman for the firm. Four years 
later he became a district sales manager of 
Ethyl Corporation. He died in Sacramento, 
California, on February 10, 1999, at the age 
of 67, survived by his wife and three children. 


1954 
Haruko Kishimoto lived in Zurich for 40 
years and was a lecturer in the department of 
geography at the University of Zurich. She 
succumbed to an incurable blood disease that 
she had fought for the last ten years on 
October 10, 1999, leaving two sisters. 


Eo / 


Wendell Wayne Hill served in the Air Force 
before enrolling at Oberlin in 1953. After earn- 
ing a master’s degree at Miami University, he 
taught in city schools in the Cincinnati area, 
was organist and choir director in a local 
church, had his own band, played in the 
Middletown Symphonic Orchestra, and sang 
for many years in the Cincinnati May Festival 
Chorus. He died 
December 11, 1999, in Cincinnati, survived by 


of Parkinson’s disease 


his wife, mother, and a brother. 


Nee 

Kenneth Woodside made his mark in Nova 
Southeastern University’s College of Medical 
Sciences, where he was professor and chair of 
the department of biochemistry for nearly two 
decades. He earned a PhD at the University 
of Rochester, and he did postdoctoral studies 
at Pennsylvania State University, teaching 
there and at the University of Miami. His 
interest in music led him to community activ- 
with the Miami Youth 
Symphony, the American Recorded Society, 
the Florida Philharmonic Chorus, and the 


University of Miami Collegium Musicum. 


ities Greater 


Mr. Woodside also was a volunteer reader for 
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| the WLRN Radio Reading Service and a 


member of the Sierra Club. He died 
November 28, 1999, in Fort Lauderdale, leav- 
ing two daughters and a niece. Laurie G. 
Alberts ’57 has established The Kenneth H 
Woodside 59 Endowed Memorial Scholarship 
Fund to provide aid for worthy third-and 
fourth-year Conservatory students. 


1961 


to earn an MS in math education at State 


_ Maggie Robinson Cran began her career as a 


_ government chemist before returning to school 


University of New York in 1971. Thereafter she | 


_ taught math in New York high schools and col- 


leges until she and her family moved to Fort 
Myers in Florida in 1985. Five years later she 


_was the recipient of a heart transplant while 
_ working towards a PhD at the University of 


_ South Florida. Her thesis involved research on 


artificial intelligence, a subject on which she had 


August 29, 1999, she was a math professor at 
Edison Community College. She leaves her hus- 


_ band, two daughters, and a son. 


_ Sergei Alexander Gourevitch, a physicist, 


moved to Mountainview, California, soon 
after his graduation to work as a technician 
with Sylvania Electric Systems. He later 
returned to the East Coast where he was an 


assistant research scientist in the engineering 


and, later, a technician in the high-energy 
physics department at the University of 
Wisconsin. He earned his doctorate in this 


field and in bubble-chamber physics at 


Western Reserve University. After a long 
career as a research scientist, his last position 


was with the Massachusetts Institute of 


_ Technology as a research scientist. He died in 


May 1999 at age 58 in Palo Alto, California. 


He leaves a brother, Peter Gourevitch '63. An 


| published earlier. At the time of her death on | 


research department of New York University, | 


early marriage to Mary Angela Turzillo ‘62 — 


ended in divorce. 


David Elliot Nicholls was a PhD candidate 


at Harvard in the department of economics 


when he was diagnosed with schizophrenia. 
He nevertheless managed to pursue classes at 
Vanderbilt, to sing in numerous choirs, and to 
volunteer with children and the elderly. Poetry 
was a poignant means of self-expression, and 
his poems explored the devotion of family, 


longing for love, and the mysteries of the cre- 


ative process. He died June 29, 1999, at age 
59 in Glencoe, Illinois, of respiratory arrest 
following routine surgery. Mr. Nicholls is sur- 
vived by his sister, Dorothy Nicholls Hilbink 


64, a niece, and a nephew. 


197 
W. Jeffrey Irgens earned a MM degree at 
the University of Illinois and studied in 
Munich in 1978 as a Fulbright scholar. Later, 
in New York, he studied voice, dance, and act- 
ing while working at Juilliard as a voice coach 
and accompanist and teaching at the Harlem 
School of Arts. He graduated from the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts in 1995 
and appeared in films and in off-Broadway 
theater. At the law firm of Chadbourne & 
Park, he was office manager, serving on the 
pro bono committee. Mr. Irgens was often 
guest organist and director of the Chancel 
Choir at the Englewood, New Jersey, First 
Presbyterian Church. He died of pancreatic 
cancer December 10, 1999, in New York City, 
leaving his parents, two sisters, eight nieces 
and nephews, and his close friend Patricia 
Ciminera of New York City. 


1984 

Michelle K. Reynolds and her family had 
recently returned to the Buffalo area where 
she had grown up, after living in New 
Hampshire for eight years. She was a free- 
lance writer and devoted her time to raising 
her two young sons. Ms. Reynolds died of 
leukemia in Buffalo on September 24, 1999, at 
age 37, survived by her husband and children. 


1994 eae 
Benjamin Auburn died of heart failure while 


under treatment for flu in a Boston hospital 
January 9. He was 27 years old. Mr. Auburn 
was special projects editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, and had lived in the Boston area for 


He 


Charlotte Burgess '94 last September. 
g | 


1998 
Mark Dow died in his home in Brooklyn, 
New York, March 11, 2000, at age 24. He was 


working in New York as a publicist for St. 


about five years. married classmate 


Martin's Press, a major publishing house. He 
7th, 2st, 


Productions, another publisher. He is sur- 


had previously worked for 
vived by his parents and his sister, of Los 


Angeles, and countless Oberlin friends. 
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The Last Wo rd Peter Nicholson 


Confessions of the Casually Impaired 


It’s not easy being perfect 


imitating him, so what was | to do? 

spent my five years as an Oberlin student woefully overdressed. | I am, | have come to realize, “casually impaired.” Not only do 

arrived that way in the fall of 1986, the product of a preppy metropol- = own few clothes most people would consider casual, I don’t 

itan suburb where appearances mattered, even on weekends. The feel comfortable looking as though I just got up and threw some- 
high-school wardrobe I imported to Oberlin was devoid of stan- | thing, anything, on. I’ve consulted my friend and Oberlin 
dard student clothing: ripped jeans, faded t-shirts, oversized classmate Celise for help. We've been hanging out recently, both 
sweatshirts, worn-out sneakers. Always neatly looking for the man of our dreams. She lis- 
| tened patiently to my self-diagnosis with a 
grin, as if to say, “Finally! I never thought 
you'd come around!” Then we went shopping. 
I knew the minute we walked into Banana 
Republic (her choice) that I might have a 
problem. If I am going to shop at a large 
chain, this is the one I turn to, and have, too 
many times. The clothes can be a bit pricey, 
but they almost always look good, more dressy 
than not. That’s when I had another realiza- 
tion: as much as my friends chide me, they're 
used to my being this way, perhaps even a bit 
invested. After so many years of knowing a 
person one way, we often don’t want them to 
change, however insignificantly. 

I've started to pursue my own self-help 
plan. As with any 12-step program, admitting 
one has a problem is the first thing to do. Mine 
goes deep. But I've arrived at a point in my life 
whereby I don’t want to feel impaired like this, unable to 

face the world in anything less than khakis and a polo 
shirt. For a long while, clothes were my shield from fears 
stirred up by childhood nightmares of suddenly stand- 
ing naked, exposed, and embarrassed in front of a large 
group of people, usually my peers. Yet dressy clothes also assert 
_ acertain superiority, however shallow, and this can be distancing. 


groomed, | wore corduroy pants, button-down 
shirts, shoes and socks to match—formalwear 
by campus fashion standards. Rarely dressed 
otherwise, my appearance tended to set me 
apart, although less so in the Conservatory, 
where there were, well, voice majors with 
whom to blend in. Nevertheless, I was married 
to my wardrobe, it was me and I, it. I couldn't 
imagine changing my ways, and I didn‘. 

And I haven't, not in the ten years since 
graduating, and this has become a 
point of personal concern. A 


comment from my housemate, 
Jan, a few months ago first raised 
my awareness. “You're always so 
nicely dressed, and you work at 
home!" True, I hadn't seen anyone 
that day and yet I was wearing slacks 
and an oxford shirt. I could have added 
a jacket and tie in a second and been 
out the door to the opera. My clothing 
style had become rigid. How had | 
become trapped so young? 

The next morning I stood before my clos- 
et determined to dress down. Well, I tried. 
And failed. Presenting myself to Jan that 


evening, she just rolled her eyes. “That's about I don't need the security anymore. Although I’m uncertain if I'll 

as casual as you can get, isn't it?” Ashamed, I slunk back into my _ ever be able to completely break free, or achieve that “just-put- 

room, filled with anxiety. What was wrong with me? _ on-whatever-was-around” look that I envy for the way it conveys 
I blame my parents. They blame each other, which is only spontaneity and self-ease. I fear I'll look fake. 

natural, as they're both guilty. If he were gay, my father would | I've been studying catalogues from places like Eddie Bauer, 


be what we call a “clothes queen.” His wardrobe is his supreme _ those poster size pictures in stores like Abercrombie & Fitch, and 
indulgence, or at least, his most consistent one. My friends eyeing the racks at Old Navy for ideas. As a gay man, I think I'll 
tend to reel back in horror when I tell them that my mother always be prone to overcompensating, my reaction to being dif- 
never allowed my older brother or me to go to school in jeans. ferent. But I’m trying, watching people on the street, observing 
She didn’t consider them “appropriate,” despite what the vast | what might work (e.g. shirt untucked and hanging out below the 


= ? = 2 : 3 
majority of other parents believed. The nicer the merchandise | sweater) and what is totally out of the question (e.g. tie-dye). 
3 : a < 2 oS J 
she could get us to wear, the better. The minute my brother | “Baby steps as a friend of mine likes to say, a gradual evolution 
landed at college, he threw off the cloak of oppression. Going | toward freeing myself, a bit, from the confines of my past. Just 
casual is no problem for him; it is de rigueur. So the ideal mod- | put the iron down, I tell myself, let the wrinkles be. e 


eled, literally and figuratively, by my father was supported and 

encouraged by my mother (who is no slouch, either). My broth- _ Peter Nicholson is a writer and designer. He can be reached at 
Ly ; s ) ; ~ bt = 1 ‘3 

er rebelled before I could, and I didn’t want to appear to be | psn68@ix.netcom.com 
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Play, your retuccment game CO WU 


When you choose Kendal, you'll win an active, fulfilling lifestyle. You'll be just a 


mile from Oberlin College and its Conservatory of Music; only 30 minutes from 
Hopkins airport and less than an hour from downtown Cleveland. Kendal at 
Oberlin provides full residential services; spacious cottages and apartments; and 
complete lifetime health care on site. Ask about our Try It program; find out why 


Kendal beats the competition in fine retirement living. 
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Commencement May 29, 2000 


The end and the beginning start now. 
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Oh, happy day! 


Graduation honorees with President Dye 


